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your students 
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Pypewriting 


Shorthand 


a Yes! Shorthand? Yes! 
But how about Ediphone training? 
Don't let your students down on that 
all-important third subject. It’s be- 
coming more of a “must” for the job 
hunter every day. Every kind of busi- 
ness is coming to use the Ediphone in 


almost every department. 


TEACH 
EDIPHONE 
VOICE WRITING 


Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, under the Act of March 3, 1879 
except July and August by the Trethaway Publishing Co., Inc., 34 North Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 
and Editorial Offices, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, 


Ediphone Voice Writing 


So when a graduate of yours is con- 
sidered for a job the question of ability 
to operate the Ediphone comes up. 
Give your students a chance to meet 
this requirement by including the 
Ediphone Secretarial Course in your 
curriculum. It’s the forward step in 


business education. 


Ediphone 


EDISON 


CoE WR ITER 


Yearly subscription $1.00, payable in advance. Entered as second class matter, September 29, 1932, at the post office 

7 THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION is published monthly 
Executive 
Pennsylvania. 
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Will your commercial 
course graduates be 


The rapidly growing use of figuring 
machines in offices is one of the most im- 
pressive developments in business. For- 
merly only the typewriter was in general 
use; now figuring machines are also 
employed in all kinds of office work vital 


to business management. 


This, of course, means an ever-increasing 
need for graduates who have had office 
machine training. It opens the way for 
schools to aid students to obtain jobs 


quicker, and to progress faster in business. 


Burroughs 
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prepared for a job in an office like this 


Burroughs many years of experience in 
supplying machines for modern business 
often proves invaluable to schools plan- 
ning business courses. The results of this 
experience are available through the Bur- 
roughs Educational Division. Any machine 
information you may want—any service 
you may require—is yours for the asking, 
without any obligation to you whatsoever. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
6667 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


? 


INSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


NEW MANUAL 
MAY HELP YOU 


This new manual is offered gratis 


to officers and members of boards 
of private and public schools, 
superintendents, principals, and 
commercial department heads. & 
Write today for your free copy. - 
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The Place of the Machine in Business Education 


by 


J. EVAN ARMSTRONG 
President and Founder, Armstrong College, Berkeley, California 


business practice department at 
Armstrong College is organized to 
include a study of general office proce- 
dures with an understanding and, as far 
as possible, skill in the use of those of- 
fice machines and appliances in general 
use today. 


We look upon this training as provid- 
ing the necessary coordination between 
the regular classroom and the business 
office. In the many subjects of a com- 
prehensive business course is a broad 
study of the theories and principles in- 
volved, but in office machines and busi- 
ness practice the training provides ap- 
plication to actual business conditions. 
Every young man and woman looking 
forward to a business career should have 
an understanding of duplicating, add- 
ing, calculating, recording, transcribing, 
bookkeeping, and mailing machines to 
help meet the responsibilities that will 
normally come to him as a membe. of a 
modern progressive office staff. 


In our set-up we provide for the needs 
of two specific groups: first, those stu- 
dents who must gain expert skill in the 
use of a particular appliance or group of 
appliances for a highly specialized type 
of work; second, a general knowledge 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
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of all appliances but with a lower de- 
gree of skill in operating office machines 
that will constitute only a minor part of 
an office assignment. Training for the 
latter group is especially important for 
those who will ultimately be placed in 
positions where they will have to train 
and supervise the work of other mem- 
bers of the office staff responsible for 
certain duties. While the members of 
this group need not have the skill of an 
expert they do need to have a knowl- 
edge of the principles involved in the 
use of the machines for all the varied 
kinds of work performed in a modern 
office. 


Except in the largest institutions 
where batteries of machines can be pro- 
vided, the rotation of the members of 
an instructional group from one machine 
to another throughout a period is the 
most logical and effective plan. The in- 
stallation in a given institution will nat- 
urally depend upon the extent of the use 
of the different machines in the commu- 
nity. In the larger institutions of metro- 
politan areas, batteries of machines in 
certain classifications, such as adding 
machines and calculators, are justified. 


There should be an attempt in all 
cases to make the instruction parallel the 
procedure of business and industry, us- 
ing, as far as possible, the same prob- 
lems and the same materials in achiev- 
ing the skills required of operators in 
regular positions. 


J. Evan Armstrong 


Author and lecturer; Past President, Cali- 

fornia Business Educators Association; Pas: 

President, Northern California Junior Co!- 
lege Association. 


While an adequate installation of 
equipment involves a fairly large out- 
lay in original cost and maintenance, no 
institution, public or private, is mecting 
the needs of its community without 
those machines in popular use in that 
locality. 


The very fact that practical manipula- 
tive skills are developed adds a vitality 
of interest, broadens the understanding 
of business procedures and makes ma- 
chine training popular with students. 


Send for complete information about the new 
Educator—a Monroe Adding-Calculator especially 
designed and priced for office practice training. 


General Offices Orange, New Jersey 
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Partial view of business machine classroom, Armstrong College. 
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MR. ANDERSON IS 


PERFECTLY RIGHT 


When he says: 


“One of the greatest handicaps of young people in ap- 
plying to us for positions calling for the transcription 


of dictation . . . is the lack of PROPER Dictaphone 


Business Practice training!” 


ICTAPHONE-TRAINED” does not 
describe students who have been 
rushed through the course with but a few 
Dictaphone machines shared by large groups. 
The term “Dictaphone-trained” applies 
only to pupils who have been carefully 
guided by conscientious teachers, and who 
have earned the Dictaphone Cer- 
tificate of Proficiency. 

This Dictaphone Certificate of 
Proficiency is highly prized by stu- 
dents . . . and widely accepted by 
prospective employers to mean that 
the applicant has had the equiva- 
lent of at least 50 hours’ practical 


NATIONAL 
BUSINESS SCHOOL * 


WEEK 


HARRY ANDERSON, Sales Manager 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 


office experience—not just a brief acquaint- 
anceship course. 
When properly and thoroughly taught, 


the Dictaphone Business Practice Course 
inevitably produces students who corner 
the best positions available right after 
graduation . . . and who make those posi- 
tions stepping-stones to bigger 
things. 


Write us today for information 


demonstrate it at your convenience 
.. + but with no obligation on your 


part. 


@ about this course. We will gladly 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


by Herbert A. Tonne 


This is a good time of the year for taking stock, What 
developments toward the improvement of business edu- 
cation have taken place during the current school year? 


This Year’s Achievement In Business Education 


criticisms made in the various publications of the New 
York State Regent’s Inquiry. However, in spite of the 
dogmatic and at times rather shallow opinions given in 


1. Outstanding, it seems to us, is 
the development of the Business 
Education Service of the Federal Of- 
fice of Education. Mr. Kyker, the 
acting chief, and his associates re- 
ceive our appreciation for the fine 
services they have rendered us this 
year. It augurs well for the future. 
During the coming school year we 
should reciprocate this splendid serv- 
ice by rendering all possible aid to 
the Business Education Service in 
carrying on its work. 

2. During the current school year, 
there has been an increasing con- 
sciousness of the need for avoiding 
duplication in the services offered by 
various business teachers associa- 
tions. A recognition of the need for 
reducing duplication and for giving 


Ann Brewington 
Associate Editor 


The editorial staff of THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION is delighted to an- 
nounce that beginning with the September 
1939 issue Miss Ann Brewington of the 
School of Business, University of Chicago, 
will become an associate editor. Professor 
Brewington is one of the outstanding lead- 
ers in business education, and has made 
significant contributions to the teaching of 
secretarial subjects and to the problems of 
money management. She is author and co- 
author of several books, writer of numer- 
ous magazine articles, and an officer of 
important business teacher organizations 
including the presidency of the National 
Association of Commercial Teacher-Train- 
ing Institutions. We know that she will 
bring to the JOURNAL the vitality of in- 
terest, and capacity for good judgment that 


this inquiry, it also must be classed 
as a land mark in the literature of 
business education. 

5. The increasing demand for a 
thirteenth and fourteenth year of sec- 
ondary education based upon the four 
vears of the traditional secondary 
school is encouraging. Only as this 
area of training is made available can 
we shift upward the specific training 
which we now, sometimes unsuccess- 
fully, attempt in the earlier years of 
the secondary schools. 

6. There has been an encouraging 
growth in consumer education. 

7. More important than mere 
growth is the desire to eliminate du- 
plication. The Conference on Con- 
sumer Education held at Stephens 
College this April was most helpful. 
We are informed that a journal for 


emphasis on services rather than the has been so characteristic of her work. 


consumer education is in the process 


collection of membership is 
apparent. 

3. Teachers of distributive work are beginning to de- 
mand the right to receive Federal aid for pre-service 
training in this field. This is in part due to our recog- 
nition that specific vocational training cannot be given 
to all students in the high school. 

4. The President's Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion bulletin on Vocational Education’ has helped con- 
siderably to clear our thinking about training for voca- 
tional education. While there is danger that its broad 
definition of vocational education may weaken our effort 
at specific job training, there can be no question about 
the total contribution. The danger of a too-broad defini- 
tion of vocational education is seen in the judgments and 


4Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


of being organized. 

8. The services rendered by the National Council of 
Susiness Education have been significant. The increas- 
ing application of the National Clerical Ability Tests 
indicates that this service is receiving the appreciation 
of teachers of business education in all parts of the 
country. The plan for incorporation will do much to 
aid the Council in its work. The suggestions that there 
be a longer tenure of office for officers and for a 
more permanent body of leaders in business education 
to serve as the legislative body seems to be taking, 
hold. 

These achievements during this school year are good 
signs for further attainments during the next school 
ear 


Our Private Business Schools 


Many of us have the deep convictions that our private 
business schools are worthy members of the American 
school system ; that they achieve something that no other 
unit can accomplish and a considerable number of things 
that they can best accomplish. The private business 
schools have been under criticism. This has been so and 
will continue to be so. This criticism is normal and if 
intelligent is useful. If the private business schools 
themselves recognize this criticism and profit by it, the 
criticism will be beneficial all around. 

If the opinion of those of us who believe in the work 
of the private business schools is to be justified, these 
schools must prove that they are worthy members of 
the American school system. In a depression period 
such as ours, private organizations are always under 
fire. Capitalism suffers not only for its own weaknesses 
but for all human ills. Those of us who believe that 
capitalism is the least unsatisfactory and most practical 
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way of achieving human welfare are anxious that the 
profit system keep its skirts clean so that it can be in- 
telligently defended. Private business schools are or- 
ganized on a profit motive. They should make a profit 
if they serve their function and we want them to make 
a profit but this profit must be made by giving service 
rather than at the expense of service. ~ 

Some phases of the work of business education can 
best be done in the public school. Some phases of our 
work can be done well in both public and private 
schools. The public schools can profit by the intelligent 
competition of the private business schools. Some 
phases of the work can best be done in the private 
schools. The private business schools should make cer- 
tain that they accomplish their part of the job so well 
that the inevitable criticism can be dealt with as pro- 
vincialism anc jealousy, and that the same worthy criti- 
cism can be accepted and used as a basis for continued 
improvement. 
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THEME STRUCTURES OF NEW YORK FAIR 


The Trylon and Perisphere, theme structures of New York World's Fair, loom 
as citadels above Consumer Building in foreground. Within the sphere visi- 
tors view from revolving platforms the “World of Tomorrow.” The Trylon, 
stressing the Fair's basic theme of man’s interdependence in building world 
of tomorrow, serves as Fair beacon and broadcasting tower. (See page 12.) 
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MOON COURT, GOLDEN GATE EXPOSITION 


By day or by night, the Court of the Moon presents one of the loveliest vistas 
at the Golden Gate International Exposition on Treasure Island, San Fran- 
cisco Bay. At the base of the four hundred foot tower of the Sun, rises Ettore 
Caderinis statue, “The Evening Star.” At night, the exposition’s million dollar 
illumination program invests the scene with a rare charm. (See page 30.) 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Homesick 


I am homesick. Not for usual reasons 
—home, friends, birthplace, familiar faces : 
but for the finest piece of educational 
work in this whole country—that of train- 
ing high school boys and girls for use- 
ful and happy service in the new social or- 
der in which we are living, or in a still. 
newer and better one just around the cor- 
ner. 


I have just come from a visit to Wal- 
tham High School where a hurried trip 
through the commercial classrooms once 
again stirred memories of the happiest 
days of my educational service—if any— 
among boys and girls who were just about 
to bid good-bye to school days and 
grapple with the jobs for which they had 
been preparing. 

Once more I sensed the thrill which the 
good teachers I met felt as they intro- 
duced me to their seniors who are al- 
ready placed or who are about to be 


placed in positions for which they have 
been grooming them these past few years. 
I still hope to see a readjustment of our 
educational system in such a way that no 
high school teacher who loves his work 
and is unusually successful at it need for- 
sake it to gain professional recognition 
or achieve a salary status commensurate 
with his needs. After all, no high school 
can be better than its teachers. No super- 
visory system, however perfect, can com- 
pensate for poor teachers. Some day the 
classroom teacher and the teaching depart- 
ment head will be appraised at their true 
worth and compensated accordingly. Per- 
haps some day research will reveal that 
the old saying, “Those who can’t teach, 
teach teachers to teach,” is no joke. In 
the meantime, high school business teach- 
ers, carry on with the assurance that no 
greater challenge confronts any man than 
that which the opportunity to teach high 
school boys and girls brings to you. 


National Clerical Ability Tests 


The number of testees for 1939 was 
more than double that of 1938. The area 
within which the tests were given was ex- 
tended to Stockton, California. The tests 
were taken from May 24 to May 27. It is 
too early to report results, A full report of 
results will be published in the early fall. 
A report for each test center should 
reach its sponsor by June 18 at the latest 
—in time to be of assistance in placing 
graduates at the end of the school year. 

Copies of the 1939 tests are available 
for those who want to give them experi- 
mentally during the coming year, and at 
a price which all can afford. Sample 


copies of tests and test manuals may be 
had at the following prices: 
Stenographic 
Typing 
Machine Calculating 


20 cents 
15 cents 
20 cents 


Machine Transcription 

General Information 

A full set consisting of eight tests, eight 
manuals, and a rating schedule may be 
had for $1.55. 

Address Joint Committee on Tests, 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


New York Regents’ Inquiry 


In a volume entitled Education for 
li’ ork,* based on the New York Regents’ 
Inquiry, are some challenging statements 
about commercial education—statements 
which would be equally true of any other 
state. No attempt is made at this time to 
evaluate, or even comment upon this re- 
port as a whole. In the next issue of the 
Journat I shall give my reaction to this 
document which, like most such docu- 
ments, contains some fundamental truths 
and some “colossal errors.” 

“The standard pattern governs and, in 
general, regional, community, or economic 
differences play very slight part in de- 
termining (commercial) courses.” This 


* McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1939. 
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raises most important questions. Is there 
a “standard pattern”? If so, is it good? 
Is it true that vocational business courses 
should vary greatly from community to 
community? If so, why? Should offerings 
in Buffalo differ greatly from those in 
Rochester, or Albany, or New York? 
Should business curricula in rural high 
schools be quite different from those in 
urban high schools? These are questions 
which should be answered on the basis 
of research. But this “inquiry” report of- 
fers no evidence of such research. 


One thing seems reasonably clear to 
students of this field of education. There 
is a certain degree of universality in the 
vocational requirements of cities regard- 


less of their location or actual size. For 
cities there may well be a “standard pat- 
tern” which, subject to minor but im- 
portant variations, will serve as a guide 
for setting up business programs in city 
secondary schools. Likewise there may be 
a desirable “standard pattern” for rural 
secondary schools. But before patterns 
for these two types of schools can be ap- 
proved there must be some attempt to 
establish a pattern which is in conformity 
with the facts as to occupational oppor- 
tunities and training needs. 


Only 10 of 68 principals stated that 
studies concerning the relationship be- 
tween business training and eventual em- 
ployment had been made in their commu- 
nities. And yet, the first such survey ever 
made in this country was made in New 
York State. Scores of similar studies 
have been made since. The facts are 
known. But we may say of business edu- 
cation as has been said of New England 
weather, “Everyone talks about the 
weather, but no one does anything about 
it.” We know that our traditional “pat- 
tern” doesn’t fit, but it is easier to go on 
using it than it is to cut a new pattern. 
And business educators are not wholly at 
fault, as those who have tried to get per- 
mission to make needed changes know full 
well. I recently made what seemed to be 
a reasonable recommendation for change 
in a certain city only to find that the high 
school principals alone were opposed to it, 
School board members and school admin- 
istrators are prone to object to changes 
which cost money or require concessions 
in some of their pet fields of education. 
Clerical practice requires equipment; but 
school boards refuse to furnish it. Job 
contacts are essential to sound vocational 
education, but principals refuse to sanc- 
tion credit for occupational experience or 
te make such curricular adjustments as 
will permit it. 

A striking statistic or two. In 1937 
there were enrolled for one or more com- 
mercial subjects 549,325 students. For 
trade and industry all-day school courses 
56,661 people were enrolled. About 31,660 
pupils are taking comparable homemaking 
courses. No other department of the high 
school, except English, enrolls as many 
students as does the commercial depart- 
ment—suggesting that this may be a 
“dumping ground” after all, especially 
since many principals admit that not more 
than sixty per cent of their commercial 
pupils are “employable at the going rate 
for beginners.” No evidence of any ‘“‘ad- 
mission policy” was found for this field— 
any eighth-grade graduate seems to be 
eligible. Seventy-five per cent of the 
schools “stated that recently it has been 
necessary to enroll in business courses 
pupils who are not suitably qualified for 
such training.” One of the reasons given 
was that “pupils of low intelligence elect 
business” courses. What a reason! Are 
school administrators helpless to prevent 
such enrollments? Or are they content to 
avoid trouble by consenting to such elec- 
tions? 


It is unfortunate that in a well-financed 
statewide inquiry there could not have 
been a separate report, or section, for a 
department which has about six times as 
many students as all three of the other 
vocational departments and which differs 
from them in so many essentials. But, as 
is characteristic of all surveys of secondary 
education, business education gets but 
scant attention in this report, and thus 
once more an opportunity to set a new 
and authoritative pattern for this type of 
training has been missed. 
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The Next Great Step 
Forward in Commercial Education 


T IS a far cry from the educational 

institutions and methods which 
equipped Charles Dickens for the re- 
porter’s chair and for his creation 
of the brothers Cheeryble on the ac- 
counting stool, to present cultural 
preparation for business. Interest- 
ing is the educational trail that leads 
from that personal instruction and 
apprenticeship, through the old-time 
business school, through the early 
stages of simple commercial courses 
in the high schools into the present 
richly evolving curricula and scien- 
tific methods of preparation in the 
modern collegiate school of business : 
—from the days when a _ little 
“flashy” penmanship and artistic ex- 
ecution of paradigms in bookkeeping 
would suffice to the present require- 
ments for skill and dispatch in ex- 
ecution, for familiarity with many 
machines and their uses, and for 
scientific knowledge in many fields 
and relationships. 

At least four basic trends in pres- 
ent ideals and processes are opera- 
tive in business education: 


1. Cultured Abilities. 


Cultivation and culture each has a 
significant connotation here. We 
must have cultivation of skill with 
machines, of power to think and to 
keep the brain in fertile condition 
for growth of new ideas and for ap- 
preciation of relationships. So also 
must we culture mind and spirit to 
come into the full heritage of histor- 
ical advancement. 


2. Social Science Backgrounds. 


Inquiry into the fields of psychol- 
ogy will yield selling and managerial 
power; sociological study and sur- 
vey will bring before the developing 
youth many ideas and adjustments 
that will add to business profits in 
later years, as well as increase social 
satisfactions and orientation. Knowl- 
edge in the fields of political science 
will add to civic effectiveness and 
equip one with a better understand- 
ing of the inter-relating functions of 
business and government. Study of 
history affords backgrounds of rich 
values. And the study of economics 
is basic in practically all fields of 
business education and training. In 
a city-wide curricular survey of the 
demands made upon the commercial 
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by Lee A. Wolfard 


Marshall College 
Huntington, West Virginia 


“You cannot teach economics, 
and ethics, and religion in the 
same breath; but they are all but- 
tressed upon the same elemental 
foundation stones. The law of 
relativity if you please.” 


training schools by modern business, 
made by the Marshall College 
Chamber of Commerce in 1935, 
these background courses were 
heavily stressed in a majority of the 
questionnaires. 


3. Knowledge. 


Here we have three distinct 
phases: first and foremost, of course, 


“‘A winning personality will stem many an 
adverse tide.” 


the knowledge in basic courses such 
as accounting, shorthand, typing, 
laws of business, marketing, econom- 
ics, money, credit, banking and many 
others ; secondly, basic knowledge of 
facts and the principles of the par- 
ticular business which the student is 
to enter, whether it be merchandis- 
ing, railroading, banking, selling, ad- 
vertising, or what not; and, thirdly, 
the basic facts and principles which 
underlie all business and depart- 
mental relationships. There are “in- 
side” men; but likewise there are 
“contact” men—men who must be 
quick to comprehend exigencies of 
the moment and move to solve the 


problem with mutual benefit to all 
concerned; most assuredly with 
profit to his company, and with con- 
tinuing relations for future business. 


4. Dispatch in Performance. 


It matters not whether the task 
be one of reportorial accuracy, ma- 
chine operation, accounting sum- 
mary, or the forming of a business 
judgment and decision, dispatch is 
a winner. We use dispatch rather 
than speed. Speed only, in modern 
business means but little, if the task 
is not rightly done, or has to be 
completely re-done. But the business 
house of today has no place for the 
sluggard or the sloth. The plodder 
will arrive; but to move with pre- 
cision and a consistent speed will 
mean larger volume with good profits 
at a lower margin—hence success in 
highly competitive fields. 


Demands by Business 


We have briefly noted historical 
progress in commercial education. 
We have also noted modern trends. 
Our next step is to consider the de- 
mands which modern business makes 
of our graduates. We shall char- 
acterize three—performance, trust- 
worthiness, personality. 

In discussing performance, we 
wish to go at once to the very heart 
of the problem of training the stu- 
dent in skilled operations. Just how 
shall we most effectively develop that 
skill to take dictation and transcribe 
it with “dispatch”? Undoubtedly the 
heart of it is motive. But how im- 
plant this motive, with its continuing 
pulse-beat that carries life and vigor 
into every day’s work in the school? 
The so-called “functional” method is 
doing much; methods suggested by 
standard authors and __ teachers 
(Blackstone, Lessenberry, Lomax, et 
al) create interest, and hence stir 
derivative motive. But the great dy- 
namic is the “job” that awaits in the 
field of business. Lead the student 
to glimpse or sense that position 
(salary, possessions, social prestige) 
along with the inexorable demands 
or requisites to achieve success there- 
in. 

Trustworthiness to the nth degree 
is another of this triad of qualities 
which modern business demands of 
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its employees. How important it is 
shall presently develop. 

To be trustworthy means to be 
fully possessed of, and motivated in 
action by, the four primary virtues 
—kindliness, sympathy, patience, 
courtesy—as well as to be honest in 
thought and action, regular in habit 
and performance, and utterly loyal 
to the house and its economic in- 
terests. 

In school there must be developed 
—the student himself must grow 
therein—abiding convictions _ that 
there is an ultimate right; that there 
are wrongs which the _ individual 
should not be party to, and which he 
should have the courage and power 
to thwart and outdo. 

Regularity and dependability are 
the soils which produce responsibil- 
ity. Out of the three grow resource- 
fulness and integrity. The school 
or the teacher which indifferently 
says these are not cultivable shall 
have little part in the training for 
tomorrow’s business. 

A winning personality will stem 
many an adverse tide. Just to be 
beautiful, handsome, or pleasing, is 
not enough. Personality may be 
said to be “the outw ard expression 
of an inner grace”— and truly there 
must be that inner grace. But even 
though there be no inborn symmetry 
of figure or comeliness of face, let 
the student become fully possessed 
of the conviction that he may still 
build a wonderfully expressive per- 
sonality of charm and winsome 
power, 


The Next Step in Business 
Education 


Economic soundness means spirit- 
ual rightness. Not that one shall 
get to heaven on his economics: By 
all means, no! Nor that one can 
teach the science of economics by 
the route of ethics and _ religion. 
Again, a thousand times no! But 
he who does the economically sound 
thing—for himself and his business 
~—shall not commit offense against 
God or man. Interpreting more fully, 
the individual, the corporation, or 
the business house which sets out 
with the whole intent of building the 
most solid foundation for its own 
enduring life and prosperity, will 
not leave its pathway strewn with 
the wreckage of exploited employees, 
defrauded customers, or swindled 
business associates. (Witness the 
principles of a Wanamaker, a Ford, 
a Hershey, a Firestone.) You can- 
not teach economics, and ethics, and 
religion in the same breath; but they 
are all buttressed upon the same ele- 
mental foundation stones. The law 
of relativity if you please. 
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And alongside this concept we 
place another: 

When the business man becomes 
the true economist, instead of being 
the exploiter of the weak, he shall be 
their benefactor. For upon their wel- 
fare rests the economic welfare of 
the capitalist’s fortune well- 
being. 

Produced goods must be sold. In 
order to be sold, there must be pur- 
chasing power. That there might be 
a well-distributed purchasing power, 
there must be widely distributed 
productivity—and the receipt of its 
yield by its producer. “The laborer 
is worthy his hire.” As he produces 
he should receive; as he receives he 
should be able to purchase; the sum- 
total of one’s buying power is the 
sum-total of his producing power. 

If one sells what he produces, so 
much can he buy. If he saves out 
of what he receives from his produc- 
tion, the interest he receives on his 
savings go to further his purchasing 
power. True, the interest does not 
equal his capital; but his capital goes 
into the building of plants and ma- 
chines whose structural cost is large- 
lv labor—or raw materials which are 
the result of labor. The fact that 
he produces his article more cheap- 
lv than the one could produce it to 
whom he sells; and the further fact 
that he buvs what the other fellow 
produces cheaper than he himself 
could produce it leads to a construc- 
tive economy in exchange. 

And the jobs created in processes 
of transportation, marketing, bank- 
ing, insurance, clerical work, per- 
sonal service institutions which 
thrive in the habitat of higher in- 


comes standards of living— 


beauty salons, delicatessen shops, 
pleasure resorts, radio performers 
(producers, salesmen, repairmen, in 
addition thereto)—will add literally 
millions of laborers to our employ- 
ment rolls. In any period of rapid 
transition from one stage of develop- 
ment to another, there are always 
dislocations and  mal-adjustments. 
But the new era always calls for 
more employees—and of a higher or- 
der of ability and training—than the 
era which has gone. 

Witness England: Deemed to 
have been fully populated with eight 
millions of souls in 1770—prior to 
the introduction of machinery—to- 
day she supports forty million souls 
in a much happier comfort. Note 
the five-fold increase. In his book, 
Progress and Poverty, written under 
the stressful times following the 
fearful panic of 1872 to 1879, Henry 
George said that under the impetus 
given to machine production due to 
invention, “labor is done for” unless 
we can do away with the machine. 
Well, there have been a few laborers 
employed in these United States since 
then. And what shall we say of the 
“dire predictions”, and of the predic- 
tors of today? 

True, there will be another major 
depression centering around 1953. 
But between now and then, there 
shall develop scarcity of well- 
trained and educated laborers—tech- 
nicians and performers of business 
processes and operations. 

We must train for technical effi- 
ciency, as we have been doing for a 
score of years and more. We dare 
not do less here. But we must build 
in the realm of the spirit ; herein lies 
our next great achievement. 


World’s 


The first International Commercial 
Schools Contest was held on the grounds 
of a Century of Progress in Chicago, so 
it is particularly fitting that the Contest 
should be held this year on the grounds 
of the New York World’s Fair. The 
prediction of manager Maxwell of a 
record-breaking attendance seems amply 
justified. All events will be held in the 
auditorium of the Special Events Build- 
ing. 

The contest executive committee has 
added to its membership Raymond C. 
Goodfellow, director of commercial edu- 
cation in the Newark Public Schools, 
whose interest in contests involving com- 
mercial skills is well known. 


A special event of unusual interest was 
introduced for the first time last year in 
which secretaries employed in business 
offices competed for honors in transcribing 
machine dictation. This event proved to 
be so popular that the committee have 
announced their intention of retaining it 
as a permanent part of the contest pro- 
gram. It will be held this year on the 


Fair 


Contest 


evening of June 28, just prior to the an- 
nouncement of the winners of the school 
events. 

Manager Maxwell announces that vaca- 
tion checks of $100, $50, and $25, respec- 
tively, will be awarded the first, second, 
and third place winners in this special 
event. 

Lenore Fenton will attempt to break 
the two successive world’s records she 
has established in machine transcription. 
Miss Fenton, because of her previous 
victories, is barred from competing in the 
actual contest, but has requested permis- 
sion of the committee to “write against 
time” in an effort to establish an all-time 
high record in machine transcription. 

The contest program is to be conducted 
on June 27 and 28. A bulletin giving de- 
tailed information regarding registration, 
entry blanks and the rules and regulations 
governing the different events may be ob- 
tained by writing to W. C. Maxwell, Con- 
test Manager, Hinsdale High School, 
Hinsdale, Illinois. 
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What Is the Present Status of the Functional 


Method of Teaching Shorthand? 


HE problem of how best to inte- 

grate and “functionalize” the 
teaching of all subject matter taught 
in schools is one that occupies the 
minds of progressive educators 
everywhere at this time. It continues 
to hold the center of attention as 
probably the most important move- 
ment in modern education. 


Educators in the field of business 
education are perhaps unusually con- 
cerned about the matter and especial- 
ly aware of its importance. The vo- 
cational and personal use values of 
education in business loom large, 
and no progressive educators in this 
field are impressed with the fact that 
their pupils should be able to develop 
the isolated skills and assimilate the 
information given them in such a 
way that both skills and information 
will function together as a useful, 
efficient whole. 

A striking 
move in the direc- 
tion of attempting 
to “functionalize” 
teaching of 
what remains as 
yet one of the 
most important 
subjects in the 
field of commer- 
cial education was 
made by The 
Gregg Publishing 
Company in 
March, 1936, 
when this com- 
pany announced 
the publication of 
two textbooks of 
Gregg Shorthand 
with an accom- 
panying teacher’s > 
handbook entitled 
Gregg Shorthand, 
Functional Meth- 
od, by Louis A. 
Leslie. 

The development of teaching 
Gregg Shorthand by this new “func- 
tional” method with its accompanying 
“functional” techniques is, according 
to the author, the result of twenty 
years of work, experimentation, and 
research, by himself and others, the 
fruition of which is embodied in the 
two new manuals of Gregg Short- 
hand and the teacher’s manual. 

By way of introducing Mr. Leslie’s 
conception of what constitutes a 
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by C. David Pearson 
School of Commerce 

Oklahoma A. & M. College 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


“The vocational and personal 
use values of education in busi- 
ness loom large, and progressive 
educators in this field are im- 
pressed with the fact that their 
pupils should be able to develop 
the isolated skills and assimilate 
the information given them in 
such a way that both skills and in- 
formation will function together 
as a useful, efficient whole.” 


functional method of teaching short- 
hand, one might enumerate the list 
of “nine points of difference” which 
he believes have been introduced by 
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A Class in Shorthand Transcription at Oklahoma A. & M. College 
Mr. Pearson Standing in the Back of the Classroom 


his method. They are: 

1. No writing at the beginning—the 
reading approach. 

. No formal penmanship drill. 

. No rules to be taught. 

. No questions from or to the pupils. 

. No tests except for administrative 
purposes. 

. No papers to correct except the 
few tests given for administrative 
purposes. 

7. No word lists to be written, except 
brief forms. 


wn 


a 


8. No formal review. 

9. No repetitive practice. 

But there are many distinctive fea- 
tures of the new method that are not 
included in this short list, such as, 
an unusually extensive use of black- 
board presentation, the placing of a 
key to the manuals in the hands of 
the pupils, no writing of shorthand 
for a period of about five weeks, and 
others. Altogether it can truly be 
said, Mr. Leslie’s method is a defin- 
ite departure from traditional meth- 
ods of teaching shorthand. It is new, 
striking, and different. 

A period of three years has now 
elapsed since adequate textbooks 
presenting the new method in its en- 
tirety first made their appearance. A 
questionnaire sent out by the writer 
reveals that an inquiry into the status 
this new method of presenting short- 
hand has now reached, is a matter of 
intense interest to educators in the 
field of business 
education 
throughout the 
country. 

Approxi- 
mately 6,000 of 
the 18,000 schools 
teaching Gregg 
Shorthand now 
use the new Func- 
tional Method. 
This, in itself, is 
of great signifi- 
cance. Already, in 
the space of three 
years, one-third 
of the schools 
teaching Gregg 
Shorthand have 
“gone over,” so 
to speak, to the 
new method. One 
cannot help but 
conjecture what 
its status, so far 
as adoptions are 
concerned, will be 
three years hence. Will it increase 
at its present rate so that in 1942 
two-thirds of the schools teaching 
Gregg Shorthand will have adopted 
the new method? Or has it reached 
its peak and does it face a decline? 
Perhaps all of the schools will soon 
“oo functional.’ One wonders. 

Interest in the new method has 
made itself known in graduate school 
circles as well as in other educational 
quarters. By means of a series of 
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letters and other methods of investi- 
gation, it has been found that ap- 
parently eight authoritative studies 
have been made on the Functional 
Method thus far: 


1. One of these, listed in Ten Years of 
Shorthand References by Clyde E. Rowe, 
was made by H. M. McConnell which was 
reported in the High Points magazine 
published by the Board of Education of 
New York City. The study bears the title, 
Experimental Class Using the Functional 
Method of Gregg Shorthand, and was pub- 
lished in Volume 18, page 43, May, 1936. 

2. A second study reported by Rowe en- 
titled Functional Method in Pitman Short- 
hand is also listed as having been pub- 
lished in the High Points magazine in 
Volume 18, page 53, May, 1936. 

3. A third study listed by Rowe, A 
Critique of the Functional Method for 
Teaching Gregg Shorthand, appeared in 
the N.C.T.F. Second Yearbook, 1936, page 
203, and was written by Helen Frankland 
of the Hume-Fogg 
High School, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

4. A doctor’s dis- 
sertation on the psy- 
chological back- 
ground of the Func- 
tional Method to go 
with some _ reports 
of other schools’ 
experiences with the 
method, by T. A. 

Regan at Boston 
College, Boston, 
Massachusetts, 1937. 
Dr. Regan is in 
charge of the com- 
mercial teacher 
training work at the 
Teachers College of 
the City of Boston, 
but did her work 
for her doctor's de- 
gree at Boston Col- 
lege, which is a 
separate _ institute. 
The title of her dis- 
sertation is Psycho- 
logical Peda- 
gogical Bases of the’ 
Functional Method 
of Teaching Gregg 
Shorthand. 

5. A master’s thesis entitled Comparison 
of Functional and Non-Functional Meth- 
ods of Teaching Shorthand in. Northeast 
Experimental Junior College of Kansas 
City, Missouri, by C. C. Carder, written 
at the Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. This reports a care- 
fully controlled experiment conducted in 
the Northeast Experimental Junior Col- 
lege in Kansas City, in which two matched 
groups were taught Gregg Shorthand, one 
by the new Functional Method, the other 
by traditional methods, and tested ex- 
tensively to see which group did better 
work, 

6. A master’s degree thesis written by 
Miss Morrissey at the Teachers College 
of the City of Boston on the psycholog- 
ical background of the use of the black- 
board in the Functional Method. 

7. A master’s thesis by Miss Adelaide 
Balluff, entitled An Analysis of the Func- 
tional Method of Teaching Shorthand, 
written at the State University of Iowa, 
1938. According to Dr. EF. G. Blackstone, 
who sponsored this thesis, this study is 
a collection of opinions of educators con- 
cerning the Functional Method. 


8 An interesting investigation con- 
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ducted by Professor Ray Price at_ the 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in the summer of 1938. This was a 
project in one of the methods classes and 
was made by the twelve members of the 
class. A questionnaire was sent to two 
hundred sixty schools who were supposed 
to be teaching Gregg Shorthand by the 
Functional Method in an effort to learn 
how closely these schools followed the 
Functional Method techniques, as sug- 
gested by Leslie, as well as to ascertain the 
personal opinions of the instructors as to 
various advantages and disadvantages 
found in using the new methods. The 
title of this study is A Study of Class- 
room Procedures in the Teaching of 
Shorthand by the Functional Method. 

It will thus be seen that of the 
eight more or less definitive studies, 
three are master’s theses and one a 
doctor’s dissertation. The remaining 
four have not been submitted as 
studies for credit toward a degree. 


Morrill Hall, Oklahoma A. & M. College. 
Home of the School of Commerce. 


There is already some literature 
in the field other than these eight 
studies. A text Fundamental Drills 
in Gregg Shorthand, by Beers and 
Scott, written in Gregg Shorthand 
and containing some of the features 
of the Functional Method manuals, 
and a book, Teaching Shorthand by 
the Functional Method, written by 
Leslie himself, preceded the publica- 
tion of the later Functional Method 
manuals. A booklet, High Points of 
the Functional Method of Teaching 
Gregg Shorthand, by Robert I. 
Ladow, Los Angeles, California, 
which was quoted from an address 
entitled “The Teaching of Shorthand 
—Past, Present, and Future” deliv- 
ered before the Oregon State Teach- 
ers’ Association, December 27, 1935, 
was published by The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. 

A further study has now been be- 
gun by C. David Pearson, at the 


Oklahoma A. & M. College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma, entitled The Pres- 
ent Status of the Functional Method 
of Teaching Shorthand which fol- 
lows somewhat the lines laid down 
by Miss Balluff in her work as well 
as the investigation conducted by 
Professor Price, but purports to go 
further afield in an attempt to learn 
whether the new method is estab- 
lishing itself on a permanent basis 
as a better method of teaching short- 
hand, and whether it is definitely 
on the upgrade as perhaps the best 
of all known methods, at this time, 
of presenting shorthand. The study 
should be valuable and should be of 
considerable importance to the whole 
field of business education in its at- 
tempt to determine whether educa- 
tors in this field believe that Louis 
A. Leslie has real- 
ly found a truly 
“function- 
al” method ot 
teaching short- 
hand and are will- 
ing to give the 
new method, and 
its accompanying 
techniques, con- 
tinued and en- 
thusiastic support. 
If it can be said 
that the teaching 
of shorthand has 
now been “func- 
tionalized,’ 
if only to some 
degree, then the 
criticism launched 
by Dr. Gregg* 
himself, that the 
teaching of short- 
hand lags far be- 
hind that of in- 
struction in type- 
writing, bookkeeping, and other sub- 
jects in the commercial curriculum, 
can hardly be said to be true any 
longer. In fact, one might make bold 
to say that instruction in shorthand 
is now blazing the way for instruc- 
tion in other commercial subjects 
to follow. 

The writer of this most recent 
study on the Functional Method in- 
vites correspondence from teachers 
of Gregg Shorthand all over the 
United States, from progressive edu- 
cators in business education who be- 
heve in functionalizing business edu- 
cation, and from educators in all 
fields of education who believe in 
the importance of integrating and 
functionalizing the whole process of 
education. 


* Gregg, jon R., The Teaching of Shorthand, 
120. The 


R Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York, 1919, 
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Oftice Practice at Armstrong College 


| T seems to be generally agreed that 
business education, especially that 
of office practice, to be most effective, 
should be based on situations that 
actually prevail in business and gov- 
ernmental offices today. For the past 
few years, we have been witnessing 
a gradual change of emphasis in the 
teaching of business subjects, par- 
ticularly the subject of office prac- 
tice. The teacher of office machines 
has progressed from the “trial and 
error” stage to the developing of 
those techniques which make for effi- 
cient instruction. Remember the time 
when the young man or woman went 
into an office and learned the busi- 
ness. They went through an appren- 
ticeship, doing a little here and learn- 
ing a little there, until such a time, 
when they were placed in charge of 
certain office routine. Never before 
have we found this branch of com- 
mercial education so definite and so 


‘‘Business education, especially that of office practice, 
situations that actually prevail in business and governmental offices today. 


essential a part of every type of 
specific or general education. 

The office with its function has as 
definite a place in the modern busi- 
ness world as the store or factory. 
Three subjects relating to it have 
thus far been emphasized in the com- 
mercial schools—bookkeeping, typ- 
ing and shorthand. Yet as business 
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“The office practice course, be- 
ing truly a_ finishing course, 
should cover the theory and prin- 
ciples of office procedure, office 
organization, and a study of com- 
mon office machines and equip- 
ment, This course, more perhaps 
than any other, should hold as its 
objective the development of 
those personal qualities so neces- 
sary for desirable contacts with 
other members of society.” 


organizations have in recent years 
increased in size and in the extent 
of their activities, more, or approxi- 
mately ninety per cent of all office 
workers in industry have jobs other 
than stenography and bookkeeping. 
Hence, the subject of office practice 
finds an important place in the com- 


the theory and principles of office 
procedure, office organization, and a 
study of common office machines and 
equipment. This course, more per- 
haps than any other, should hold as 
its objective the development of those 
personal qualities so necessary for 
desirable contacts with other mem- 
bers of society: right actions, right 
dress, desirable business habits, a 
knowledge of business ethics, right 
attitudes and ideals which foster right 
living and good citizenship. Personal 
qualities—tact, good temper, ability 
to get along with people—influence 
one’s business success very largely, 
that is, the ability to adapt oneself 
to new conditions when the first job 
is accepted. 

Some of the more important objec- 
tives of a course in office practice 
should be: 

a. To give the student a thorough 

knowledge of filing. 


mercial curriculum. It embraces the 
various clerical methods and systems 
used in the commercial office, es- 
pecially in large corporations. 


Content of the Course 


The office practice course, being 
truly a finishing course, should cover 


to be most effective, should be based on 


b. To give the student a knowl- 
edge of, and skill in the use of 
some of the more widely used 
office machines. 

. To help the student maintain 
and further develop skill in 
typewriting and apply this skill 
to all kinds of practical office 
work, 
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. To give the student additional 
office knowledge and skill, 
such as handling the mail; tele- 
phoning, meeting office callers ; 
and using the more commonly 
used business forms. 

. To help the student maintain 
and further develop skill in tak- 
ing dictation, in transcribing, 
and in setting up letters in mail- 
able form. 

. To develop in the student those 
personal qualities so important 
to success in life, both in the 
office and outside of it. 


The Organization of the Course 


The office practice department of 
Armstrong College looks more like 
a busy office than the traditional class 
in college. It is just that—a busy 
office. It is full of business atmos- 
phere, business conversation, and 
business energy. Irom the first day, 
we try to have the class work in a 
business atmosphere. The room cov- 
ers about two thousand square feet 
of floor space and provides for thirty- 
eight typewriter desks, on which Un- 
derwood, Royal, L. C. Smith and 
Remington typewriters are arranged 
conveniently and located correctly 
for proper supervision; a Burroughs 
bookkeeping machine ; an Elliot-Fish- 
er billing machine; Burroughs and 
Comptometer key-driven calculators ; 
Monroe and Marchant crank-driven 
calculators; Multigraph, Mimeo- 
graph, Commander, Ditto Direct 
Process, Ditto Gelatine, Jel-sten du- 
plicating machines ; a Mimeograph il- 
luminated drawing board; an Ad- 
dressograph; Dictaphone and Edi- 
phone dictating machines (including 
the three units, dictating, transcrib- 
ing and shaving); and small office 
machines, such as the postal meter, 
numbering machine, postal scale, date 
stamp, stapling machines, paper cut- 
ters and other accessories. 


Methods of Presentation 

The course which we offer is ar- 
ranged for two twelve-week quarters, 
during which the class meets for a 
one-hour lecture period twice a week 
and one-hour laboratory period five 
times a week, a total of forty-eight 
lecture hours and _ one-hundred- 
twenty laboratory hours during the 
course. During the lecture hour is 
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presented the place, importance, and 
use of+ the various appliances; the 
nature and extent of office proced- 
ures, including filing and filing sys- 
tems; and a proper presentation of 
all those problems which should be 
emphasized in connection with the 
training and work of the clerical 
staff. During the lectures, demon- 
strations are furnished on all ma- 
chines, including new models or 
makes not yet regularly installed. 
The distributors of the various ma- 
chines are very helpful in furnish- 
ing demonstrators and correct in- 
formation concerning the merits 
of their appliances. The student 
takes notes on the more important 
features of each machine and the 
rules of operation. These notebooks 
serve as textbooks for reference dur- 
ing the quarter, or when out on a 
job. This notebook information is 
supplemented with the new facts 
learned during the operation of the 
machine, which follow the lecture 
hour, on certain facts or information 
relating to any machine. An outline 
picture, with various parts of the 
machine marked, is added. Only such 
operations as every office worker 
should know are taught. The special 
process used in certain offices can be 
quickly learned if the student under- 
stands the calculator and the four 


arithmetical fundamentals—addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and di- 
vision. At the same time, each indi- 
vidual in the class prepares a ‘“Proj- 
ect Folder,” in which he keeps all ap- 
proved assignments and credits. This 
folder is checked regularly and must 
be kept up to date at all times. This 
checking develops in the students the 
habit of keeping records periodically 
without being reminded. 


Checking Up on Instruction 


Included as part of the regular 
office practice course, is practica! 
work for the rest of the time during 
the second quarter, such as (a) du- 
plicating all types of material, in- 
cluding the college paper, (b) doing 
secretarial work for teachers and 
staff members, (c) transcribing let- 
ters dictated by teachers or others, 
typing from manuscript or rough 
drafts, (d) addressing, filling-in, 
stuffing, metering and sealing en 
velopes. The form used to check 
the students performance in_ this 
work is shown below. 

Thoroughness should be the watch- 
word for teachers and students. It 
has been said, “Whoever does a 
piece of work well, whatever it may 
be, makes a contribution to the 
world.” Leadership is only attained 
by doing a job well. 


Name of Student 


. Prompt 
. Pleasant 
. Willing to cooperate 


. Takes constructive criticism well 


. Continues to make errors previously called 


to his or her attention 


. Is the typewritten work exactly as dictated 


7. Turns out a sufficient amount of work in the 


time allowed 


. Follows your directions 


. Conducts herself in a business-like way 


. Shows improvement 
. Type of work. 


. Number of errors in spelling 
. Number of errors in punctuation 


. Number of errors in dates or figures 


. Placement of letters 
. Accuracy in typing 


. Approximate time worked 


Name of Employer 


Typing Good Excellent 
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Techniques 


tor Counseling Business Students 


Dt to the specialized nature of 
commercial occupations, it fol- 
lows that there should be special 
techniques and procedures applying 
specifically to this work. Let us con- 
sider for the moment the numerical 
importance of commercial occupa- 
tions as they relate to other fields 
of work, and observe some of the 
trends in these occupations. The 
census figures show us that there has 
been a rapid rise in the number em- 
ployed in clerical work since 1900. 
In 1930 there were approximately 
four million people who reported 
their occupations as clerical. Over 
five percent of all men gainfully em- 
ployed in the country as a whole 
were in clerical occupations, while 
18.5 percent of the women worked 
in these occupations. If cities alone 
are considered, the proportion is 
much greater. We are dealing, there- 
fore, with a large and important 
segment of the gainfully employed in 
considering clerical occupations. Just 
as industrial occupations are under- 
going vast technological changes 
through the introduction of mechan- 
ized equipment and 
improved _proce- 
dures, so in the busi- 
ness world the cler- 
ical occupations are 
changing rapidly. 
The retired general 
office employee of a 
generation ago 
would be lost in a 
modern office with 
its confusion of me- 


chanical equipment 
and its new and 
simplified methods 


of completing the 
myriad of clerical 
tasks. Rapid calcu- 
lating or computing 
placed hand and 
mental operations in 
making calculations; 
dictating machines 

have made _ inroads 

into the stenographer’s work and 
have called for new and _ differ- 
ent skills. Bookkeeping machines 
have changed the complexion of that 
work. Key punches, sorters, and 


_ Address delivered pefore The American Voca- 
tional Association, December 2, 1938. 


JUNE, 1939 


by Willard E. Parker 


Personnel Officer 
Farm Credit Administration 
St. Louis, Missouri 


“Taken together, careful mea- 
surements of intelligence, clerical 
aptitude, motor skills and person- 
ality traits throw much light on 
the prospects of an individual’s 
success in office occupations. If 
the characteristic of interest is 
measured and added to our pro- 
file of traits, we then obtain in- 
formation concerning the indi- 
vidual’s potential for office occu- 
pations and are in a much better 
position to advise him on his 
probable success or failure in the 


field.” 


-tabulators now take over more effi- 


ciently and with greater speed and 
accuracy large portions of the work 
formerly done by accountants and 
statisticians. At the same time, there 


retired general office employee of a generation ago would be lost in a 
modern office.” 


have been marked changes in ac- 
counting theory, correspondence 
methods, and other procedural ac- 
tivities. This new equipment and 
these new systems require changes 
in skills, abilities and capacities of 
the people who now do clerical and 
other office work. 


Changes in Types of 
Office Workers 


Simultaneously there have been 
changes in the working population in 
office occupations. A few decades 
ago it was the exceptional girl who 
planned a career in office work. Now 
this is commonplace. The number 
of young people attracted to white 
collar office jobs is vastly greater 
than the number of opportunities 
which now exist or probably will ex- 
ist for them. Reports indicate, for 
example, that there are almost as 
many individuals in training to be 
bookkeepers this year as there are 
bookkeepers employed in the entire 
country. According to the last cen- 
sus report, there were employed in 
the United States approximately 
800,000 stenographers and _ typists. 
This year there will be graduated 
from the public and private com- 
mercial schools over 200,000 young 
people who are trained as_ typists 
and stenographers. No one expects 
that there will be a sufficient number 
of vacancies in the offices of the na- 
tion to absorb so 
large influx. 
From our turnover 
figures for office 
work, we know with 
certainty that one- 
fourth of all those 
now employed will 
not resign to make 
way for these new- 
comers. Examples 
of this sort do not 
indicate social plan- 
ning, nor they 
give evidence that 
our schools provide 
job information and 
data on occupational 
trends to students 
who surge into these 
commercial courses. 

According to the 
late W. H. Leffing- 
well, who distin- 
guished himself as 
an industrial engineer in office prob- 
lems, all clerical work consists of 
three functions only. Planning is the 
first of these functions,—a job to de- 
termine what is to be done—when, 
where and how. The second func- 
tion—communication—involves _cor- 
responding and interviewing both in 
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and outside the office, between the 
office workers and outsiders. The 
third function — accounting and 
record-keeping—includes computing, 
recording, filing, etc. To quote from 
Bingham : 

“Much of a clerk’s work has to 
do with papers: memoranda, cor- 
respondence, records. On the papers 
are words, symbols, numbers. These 
he reads, compares, classifies, tran- 
scribes, or passes judgment upon, 
and in the course of so doing makes 
decisions which, except in the more 
routine operations, may require a 
high order of technical knowledge 
and good sense. The tools of his 
trade include the pencil and the pen, 
and sometimes the slide rule, the 
typewriter, the duplicator, the book- 
keeping or calculating machine, the 
filing cabinet, the card index, and 
similar aids in classifying, catalog- 
ing, finding, rearranging, identify- 
ing, copying, computing, or other- 
wise manipulating for a purpose the 
papers and symbols used in record- 
ing and communication. It must be 
remembered, however, that a clerical 
worker’s speed and accuracy in the 
mechanics of using these tools, es- 
sential though they are, rank lower in 
value than the correctness of his 
thinking about the problems which 
the papers present. A clerk may be 


called upon to do other kinds of work 


also, such as to use the telephone, 
receive visitors, make purchases, or- 
ganize and supervise the work of 
others in the office. But as a clerical 
worker, the abilities indispensable to 
the effective performance of his 
duties are those which enable him to 
handle the problems arising in con- 
nection with his paper work judi- 
ciously as well as rapidly. 

“There is a wide range in the 
difficulty, complexity, and the re- 
sponsibility of clerical positions, ex- 
tending all the way from the clerk 
doing the simplest sorting, to the 
clerk who makes decisions binding 
on his employer, involving thousands 
of dollars.” 


Intellectual Level of the Office 
Worker 


Scanning the three levels of cler- 
ical work it is apparent that general 
or verbal intelligence plays an im- 
portant role in all levels—particu- 
larly in the planning features of cler- 
ical work. In any large office where 
there are numerous clerical positions, 
the casual observer will note a classi- 
fication, on the basis of difficulty of 
work. In efficient offices the more 
difficult work is assigned to the more 
experienced and the more intelligent 
employees. Clerical occupations can 
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be ranked in a hierarchy in accord- 
ance with the intelligence required 
for their successful performance. 
The intelligence testing done during 
the World War, using the now fa- 
mous Army Alpha Test, clearly in- 
dicates this hierarchy. Selecting a 
few of the clerical and commercial 
occupations, the average scores here 
listed show the relationship in the 
light of the average amount of in- 
telligence possessed by those who 
work in these positions. On the basis 
of this test, accountants average a 
score of 137, commercial teachers 
122, stenographers and typists 103, 
bookkeepers 101, general office work- 
ers 96, railroad clerks 91, postal 
clerks 81, stock clerks 80, shipping 
and receiving clerks 78, telephone 
operators 70, and sales clerks 52. 
Other research has given us even 
more refined critical scores indicat- 
ing with reasonable accuracy the 
ranges of intelligence required for 
successful performance in clerical 
occupations. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that many industrial and 
commercial firms use standardized 
intelligence tests as one measure- 
ment for selecting their office work- 
ers. As we mount the occupational 
ladder to the more responsible posi- 
tions, the factor of intelligence be- 
comes increasingly important. 


Measurement for Office Ability 


For the more routine clerical tasks, 
clerical aptitude can be measured by 
a number of well standardized tests. 
This specialized trait of clerical 
aptitude has an important bearing on 
the success or failure of individuals 
in office work. ‘There is probably 
no occupational field for which valid 
measurements may be obtained so 
well as that of the commercial oc- 
cupations. There is available a con- 
siderable literature on the field of 
clerical testing, and also numerous 
well standardized clerical aptitude 
tests which can be administered and 
interpreted with a minimum of train- 
ing by any teacher, counselor or 
office manager. The Minnesota 
Clerical Aptitude Test, one of the 
best of these, consists of two parts. 
Part one requires eight minutes to 
administer and is composed of pairs 
of numbers which the person tested 
is to check or proof-read for simi- 
larity. The other section of the test 
consists of pairs of names which 
are also checked for similarity, and 
requires seven minutes to administer. 
This test can be quickly and easily 
scored, and norms are available for 
many of the clerical occupations. In 
a comparatively few minutes, a fairly 
accurate score of the native clerical 
aptitude of the student or applicant 


may be obtained by this device.Other 
available clerical aptitude tests are 
composed of rather simple clerical 
tasks such as computations, using ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication or 
division, alphabetical filing, comple- 
tion tests, business information items, 
spelling, tabulation, vocabulary, use 
of English, reading, and estimating. 
The elements of clerical work yield 
nicely to paper and pencil testing, 
and through the use of these clerical! 
aptitude tests it is possible to com- 
pare even those individuals who have 
had no commercial training with suc- 
cessful workers in the occupations. 

Working with papers, typewriters, 
adding machines and other office ma- 
chines require agile fingers and good 
eye-hand coordination. ‘These char- 
acteristics are indeed secondary to 
the purely mental traits of clerical 
aptitude and intelligence, but never- 
theless are of some importance in 
predicting clerical success. Tests 
measuring agility, finger dexterity. 
coordination and other motor skills 
are available and show in some 
cases a positive relationship with the 
ability to master typing and _ short- 
hand and other manipulative skills. 


Personality Traits 


No good supervisor of office work- 
ers would overlook the importance 
of emotional and temperamental per- 
sonality traits, and their bearing on 
successful and happy work relation- 
ships. Social intelligence—the abil- 
ity to understand and get along with 
other people, is a desirable trait for 
any office employee. The wide range 
of varied office jobs gives opportun- 
ity both for the extrovert and the in- 
trovert. Certainly it is desirable to 
place extroverts in positions where 
contacts with the public and dealing 
with other people are essential. Sta- 
tistical work, research, accounting, 
and other occupations which deal 
largely with ideas, often form the 
ideal work outlet for the introvert. 
Some positions require a consider- 
able dominance and self-sufficiency, 
whereas in other jobs these traits are 
not needed or undesirable. 
People with many of the abnormal 
temperamental traits find great diffi- 
culty in adjusting to office situations. 
Hysteroid and Epileptoid individuals 
usually become office problem cases. 
unless they have a sufficient counter- 
balance of the normal component in 
their temperamental makeup. While 
it is true that many of these emo- 
tional and temperamental traits can- 
not be so accurately measured as in- 
telligence or clerical aptitude, never- 
theless most of those here mentioned 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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An Activity Program 


in 


Business Education 


N our never-ending search for 

improved means of developing so- 
cially efficient personalities in our 
commercial pupils, commercial edu- 
cators seem to have narrowed their 
search to the offerings of the com- 
mercial department. In most of our 
discussions and writings concerning 
the development of personalities 
which will satisfy the demands of the 
business world, our views seem to be 
too restricted. The recent emphasis 
upon the social-business subjects 
takes cognizance of the great need 
for developing a socially efficient 
personality in each commercial pupil, 
but the implication is that this per- 
sonality and citizenship development 
rests solely with commercial offer- 
ings. As an integral part of the 
educational offering of the secondary 
school, it might be wise for commer- 
cial educators and school admin- 
itrators to look outside of the com- 
mercial department—but within the 
confines of the 
secondary school 
—for aid in at- 
taining such 
worthy objectives. 
The recent em- 
phasis in the sec- 
ondary school 
upon the activities 
program — should 
be recognized by 
commercial edu- 
cators. Recogniz- 
ing the value of 
what were  for- 
merly thought of 
as “extra-curricu- 
lar’’ activities, the 
modern secondary 
school now attempts to provide a 
program of activities which promises 
to be an invaluable aid to the pro- 
gram of studies in developing social- 
ly efficient young citizens. The re- 
cent emphasis upon pupil activities 
as an agency for developing a social- 
ly efficient personality in each secon- 
dary school pupil might prove to be 
of great value to the commercial 
people in this mutual quest. 

Before any commercial teacher or 
administrator can give adequate at- 


JUNE, 1939 


by William Landis 
Hershey Industrial High School 
Hershey, Pennsylvania 


“Commercial teachers, because 
of their intimate knowledge of the 
demands of the business world 
and of the needs and interests of 
commercial pupils, should help 
guide their pupils into activities 
which will serve these needs more 
adequately, and will help develop 
each pupil into a well-rounded in- 
dividual.” 


tention to his responsibilities con- 
cerning the activities program of his 
school, it is necessary that he form 
a sound philosophy concerning this 
program. Any wholesome _philos- 
ophy must consider the activities 
program as an integral part of the 
educational program of the school, 
contributing equally with the pro- 
gram of studies and the program of 


Hershey Industrial High School 


guidance toward meeting the needs 
of the pupils. The activities pro- 
gram makes its greatest contribution 
through the actual experiences of the 
individual, while the program of 
studies makes its contribution mainly 
through the accumulated experiences 
of the race. The program of guid- 
ance should supplement both the pro- 
gram of studies and the activities 
program by providing a directional 
function so that the needs of the indi- 
viduals will be met more adequately. 


The Function of the Business 
Teacher 


Concerning activities, commercial 
educators seem to have a dual re- 
sponsibility—one of providing edu- 
cational experiences of a commercial 
nature for non-commercial pupils, 
and the other of providing guidance 
and supervision for commercial 
pupils in their selection and pursuit 
of activities. Until more school ad- 
ministrators recognize the value of 
some business training for all school 
pupils who demonstrate a need for 
it, commercial teachers should pro- 
vide opportunities for non-commer- 
cial pupils to learn to type, study 
bookkeeping and salesmanship, etc., 
through clubs formed for this pur- 
pose. However, it is highly desirable 
that these opportunities be made cur- 
ricular, rather than so-called ‘“ex- 
tra-curricular,” so that the true value 
of the activities program may not be 
obscured. 

Commer- 
cial teachers have 
a very definite re- 
sponsibil- 
ity in helping to 
guide commercial 
pupils into activ- 
ities which will 
contribute toward 
meeting the needs 
of these pupils. 
Where organized 
activities do not 
exist, re- 
sponsibility is en- 
hanced to the 
point of organiz- 
ing the needed ac- 
tivities. The dual 
responsibility of all educators to the 
individual and to our democratic so- 
ciety must be kept in mind. Too 
often commercial teachers sacrifice 
social efficiency for supposed voca- 
tional efficiency in their emphasis 
upon the development of skills. The 
crying demand of the business world 
for socially efficient personalities 
should be recognized by commercial 
teachers. Aid toward the solution 
seems to lie in an expanded: and 
more intelligently directed activ- 
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ities program. Too often commer- 
cial students, even in college, have 
been justly accused of being ‘“‘me- 
chanical minded.” Too often an in- 
tensive attack upon one objective, 
development of manipulative skill, 
has caused us to be negligent con- 
cerning other worthy objectives in 
education. Any worth-while philos- 
ophy of education contains objectives 
in addition to those concerning voca- 
tional skill. The primary respon- 
sibility of commercial teachers might 
be the development of vocational 


efficiency, but more than manip-. 


ulative skill must be considered. The 
worthy use of leisure time, citizen- 
ship training, worthy home member- 
ship, and ethical character, espe- 
cially, need to be considered in terms 
of the activities program. The in- 
creased amount of leisure time of 
business workers gives commercial 
educators a great responsibility to- 
ward the objective of worthy use of 
leisure time. Our ever-increasing 
record of crime and juvenile de- 
linquency in the United States throws 
a direct responsibility upon all edu- 
cators. Certainly our ever-expand- 
ing commercial enrollment causes 
commercial educators to assume a 
fair portion of this responsibility to- 
ward citizenship training. The many 
opportunities which business work- 
ers have for displaying evidence of 
training exhibiting a lack of ethical 
character should cause us to give 
special consideration to this objec- 
tive. Worthy home membership is 
a rather complex assortment of many 
positive traits which can be de- 
veloped in a worth-while activities 
program. The activities program has 
a very definite contribution to make 
toward attaining outcomes com- 
patible with the objectives listed 
above, and commercial educators are 
challenged to make an attempt to 
realize these possibilities. 


Need for Cooperating with 
Existing Agencies 


Commercial teachers who do not 
have the training necessary for or- 
ganizing and supervising activities 
contributing outcomes compatible 
with objectives aimed toward the de- 
velopment of social efficiency should 
cooperate wholeheartedly with exist- 
ing agencies providing activities 
which do aim toward this develop- 
ment. Commercial teachers, because 
of their intimate knowledge of the 
demands of the business world and 
of the needs and interests of com- 
mercial pupils, should help guide 
their pupils into activities which will 
serve these needs more adequately, 
and will help develop each pupil into 
a well-rounded individual. Commer- 
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cial teachers who desire to organize 
activities which will serve commer- 
cial pupils should be cognizant of the 
fundamental principles underlying 
any adequate activities program. 
Needless to say, the activities pro- 
gram for commercial pupils should 
not stress objectives of manipulative 
skill. This emphasis should be 
recognized in the program of studies, 
offering business subjects. Definite 
objectives should be formulated in 
the club or other activities, just as 
they are in the program of studies. 
However, the methods of actaining 
these objectives will be different 
from those used in the program of 
studies. The activities program 
should not be formalized. This does 
not mean that lack of organization 
and laxity in supervision is justifi- 
able. The activities program should 
be thoroughly democratic, but waste 
of time and effort must not be al- 
lowed. Under no conditions should 
a club activity be allowed to “run 
riot.” The best preventive of this 
is to have pupil interest and definite 
objectives for the activity, plus 
competent supervision from inter- 
ested teachers. Outcomes should be 
analyzed in terms of the objectives 
which had been set up so that it 
can be determined whether or not the 
activities program is attaining that 
which it aims to attain. Community 
resources should be utilized wherever 


possible in the activities program. 
In short, any positive means in which 
informal activity is utilized in attain- 
ing worthy objectives is valuable. 

In the smaller school where an ex- 
tensive program of activities does not 
exist, the appeal is made that com- 
mercial teachers acquire the spirit 
of the activities program. The 
writer once had a very pleasant ex- 
perience when he had a group of 
commercial pupils construct a com- 
mercial yearbook. Only those com- 
mercial pupils who had no contact 
with any other organized activity 
were allowed to be members of the 
committee. The Mimeograph was 
used for duplication. The com- 
mittee had sole charge, and credit for 
an outstanding piece of work be- 
longed entirely to them. (It must 
be remembered that if pupils are to 
grow, they must be given the oppor- 
tunity to grow, hence authority as 
well as direct responsibility should 
be theirs.) The outcome of this 
group activity, in terms of positive 
changes in pupil behavior and per- 
sonalities, as well as in terms of the 
yearbook they turned out, was indeed 
gratifying. If commercial teachers 
will acquire the spirit of the activ- 
ities program and develop a whole- 
some philosophy regarding it, many 
educational objectives in addition to 
those of skill development can be at- 
tained for their pupils. 


TECHNIQUES FOR COUNSELING 
BUSINESS STUDENTS 


(Continued from page 18) 


can be identified. They should be 
taken seriously into consideration in 
counseling or selecting employees for 
clerical work. 

Taken together, careful measure- 
ments of intelligence, clerical apti- 
tude, motor skills and_ personality 
traits throw much light on the pros- 
pects of an individual’s success in 
office occupations. If the character- 
istic of interest is measured and 
added to our profile of traits, we 
then obtain information concerning 
the individual’s potential for office 
occupations and are in a much better 
position to advise him on his prob- 
able success or failure in the field. 
Grades obtained in school subjects, 
especially English, Mathematics, 
Spelling, and Grammar throw addi- 
tional light on the capacity for office 
work. School work is probably more 
closely related to office procedure 
than any of the activities of youth. 
Therefore, teachers have an unusu2! 
opportunity to observe students in re- 
lated work in the school-room. Sev- 
eral of the techniques here described 


require a professional vocational 
counselor or psychologist to admin- 
ister and interpret. The classroom 
teachers, particularly commercial 
teachers however, have a rich oppor- 
tunity to contribute. Through ob- 
servations of the student’s learning 
process, coupled with an understand- 
ing of the relationship between 
school work and office practice, these 
teachers have a basis for giving 
sound advice. Teacher-student in- 
terviews yield valuable information 
regarding attitudes toward work and 
emotional and volitional qualities for 
which no measurements exist. 
Counselors and teachers who use 
such techniques to measure abilities 
and aptitudes, as well as the informa- 
tion available relative to supply and 
demand of clerical workers of the 
various levels of ability, will greatly 
help to minimize the present wastes 
in clerical training. They will also 
do much to increase. among the mil- 
lions who follow office occupations, 
the number of well qualified, compe- 
tent, happy and satisfied workers. 
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Broadening the Course 


in Commercial Correspondence 


there is practically no im- 
portant phase of the usual course 
in business letter writing which may 
not be taught more interestingly and 
more comprehensively through the 
intelligent use of materials made 
available by business firms, public 
and private libraries, and various 
trade associations. No longer need 
the teacher of this practical subject 
rely solely on a text and perhaps a 
Look of collateral readings as the 
principal source of sound course ma- 
terials. 

If the teacher introduces his 
students to the course by way of 
comparing the qualities and functions 
cf so-called business English with 
those of so-called literary English, 
he will find ample illustrative matter 
in actual business letters and adver- 
lisements designed to promote im- 
mediate and favorable action, for it 
is the purpose of business English— 
which distinguishes it largely from 
literary English—to further definite 
and profitable reader response. 

Mail-order houses, direct-advertis- 
ing agencies, and other, similar firms 
relying largely on letters for direct 
returns, offer a copious amount of 
highly relevant data for practically 
any course in business writing. Thus 
the letters, intended for prospects as 
well as customers, and mailed by 
such firms as the New Process Com- 
pany, Harry Latz, Inc. Service, and 
Time magazine, filled as they are 
with business-getting appeals, form 
splendid aids in this respect. The 
teacher’s name should appear on the 
mailing lists of these other firms so 
that a steady flow of pertinent and 
up-to-date letter material may find 
its way to his desk and classroom. 
Since perhaps the most “literary” 
business English appears in the 
language used by professional copy 
writers, advertisements may _profit- 
ably be studied as to what constitutes 
business-getting English and what 
commercial needs it is meant to meet. 
If the teacher wishes to trace the 
development of business writing 
from its early beginnings, then man- 
uscript collections and old _letter- 
books, as found in some public li- 
braries—Detroit, Brooklyn, and New 
York—and in some private libraries, 
such as the Baker Library and the 
Huntington Library, will yield 


abundant and authoritative data. 
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by Carl Naether 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 


Use of Actual Situations 


In order to impress the average 
student with the. every-day useful- 
ness of the business letter, there is 
perhaps no better, certainly no more 
practical, way than actually to let 
him write to business firms on mat- 
ters concerning his own interests or 
those of relatives and friends. Such 
practice will afford him the much- 
needed opportunity not only to apply 


“The teacher will find ample illustrative 

matter in actual business letters designed 

to promote immediate and_ favorable 
action.” 


his learning to actual business and 
life situations as he finds them con- 
fronting him, but also to gauge the 
effectiveness of his writing ability, 
as evidenced by the character of the 
replies which he receives. I do not 
mean to suggest that the student 
should be urged to write—at the ex- 
pense of business—letters in which 
he poses as a prospective buver of 
merchandise or service. It is ad- 
visable to suggest to the student that 
he bring to class pertinent informa- 
tion concerning his own or_ his 
relatives’ problems which necessitate 
the writing of business letters. Per- 
haps some member of the family is 
planning an extended summer vaca- 
tion trip or contemplating the pur- 
chase of an automobile, typewriter, 
refrigerator, house, or of some serv- 
ice. As a matter of fact, there are 
in every learner’s experience numer- 
ous occasions which demand _ the 
writing of business letters, and the 
alert teacher will know how to turn 
them to good advantage in his course 
of study. 


Unquestionably the actual receipt 
and the subsequent study of business 
letters afford the student a quicker 
and far more impressive insight in- 
to the manner in which modern busi- 
ness writes and handles its letters 
than perhaps any other material 
which the teacher is able to supply. 
Take, for example, the matter of 
writing effective inquiries. There is 
hardly a student who in his school 
and other work does not more or 
less frequently face the task of get- 
ting specific and pertinent data on a 
certain subject by means of written 
inquiries. Could a teacher of business 
writing wish for a better opportunity 
to emphasize the essential qualities 
characterizing effective letters seek- 
ing or giving information? Let him 
ask the student to hand in a carbon 
copy of his inquiry, the actual reply 
which he has received, and, above 
all else, a pointed and compact re- 
port on this reply, as regards its 
physical and its “mental” make-up. 
Thus he will have given the learner 
a most practical lesson in actual 
letter writing. 


Letters of Application 


A type of letter which appeals to 
many students, in all probability be- 
cause of the early use to which they 
may put it after, and even before, 
graduation, is the application for a 
position. They realize that sooner or 
later, usually sooner, they will be 
compelled to offer their services by 
mail as well as in person, so that a 
written presentation of their qualifi- 
cations from the viewpoint of the 
prospective employer, an_ effective 
letter of application, is a message 
worth knowing how to compose. It 
so happens that almost all well-estab- 
lished business firms receive daily ap- 
plication letters which accumulate so 
rapidly in their files that the majority 
of them must be discarded. Often 


~such firms will gladly furnish the 


teacher with such letters, provided 
he is willing to accept them with the 
respective writers’ names and 
addresses carefully deleted. Such 
applications afford a wide variety of 
good supplementary material for al- 
most any course in business corre- 
spondence. 

Unless a student has had actual 
experience in business, he will usu- 
ally have difficulty in adjusting his 
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application letter to the reader, that 
is to say, not being actually in touch 
with the job and its specific require- 
ments, he will write a letter which 
often lacks the employer’s point of 
view. In many cases such a letter 
is little more than a_ biographical 
sketch filled with boastful and ego- 
centric expressions. To aid the 
student in maintaining the right at- 
titude toward prospective employers, 
let the teacher present in class the 
requirements for such positions as 
the majority of his students are most 
likely to apply for and occupy im- 
mediately after graduation. Person- 
nel managers of local firms wiil 
usually co-operate in supplying the 
teacher with needed information. 
Moreover, careful scrutiny of firms’ 
application blanks is bound to dis- 
close important job requirements for 
certain fields of business. At times, 
occupational surveys containing job 
analyses yield abundant and relevant 
information to prospective job-seek- 
ers. The least which the teacher can 
do in this particular respect is to pro- 
vide the student with a number of 
good references on the general sub- 
ject of employment promotion. Such 
works as Parker’s Books About 
Jobs, Pitkin’s New Careers for 
Youth, Filine’s Careers for Women, 
and Hurst’s The Technical Man Sells 
His Services are representative of 
the kind of reference material I have 
here in mind. 
Use of a Clipping Service 

The teacher of business writing 
will do well to subscribe to an effi- 
cient clipping service, which for 
comparatively little money will 
furnish him continually with clip- 
pings of unusual want-ads for posi- 
tions, news items, and much other 
really helpful and up-to-the-minute 
material which he can use to excel- 
lent advantage in his class work. To 
cite just one case: once a clipping 
bureau sent the writer a full-page 
advertisement designed to get a posi- 
tion and clipped from the Editor & 
Publisher. It was headed “Hearst 
Just Fired Me!” Curiously enough, 
its publication prompted Mr. Hearst 
to re-employ the advertiser at a sub- 
stantial increase in salary. Here, in 
other words, was an _ ingeniously- 
worded want-ad which obtained for 
its user deserved promotion. 

Most writers of application letters 
will benefit from the study of effec- 
tive want-ads for positions since 
these are usually written by experi- 
enced job-seekers who are deter- 
mined to impress prospective employ- 
ers in a businesslike manner. Though 
well-worded ads with ample sales ap- 
peal may at times be found in metro- 
politan newspapers, the business and 
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the technical magazines with their 
subscribers’ demand for carefully 
trained personnel are likely to yield 
much superior material. I am think- 
ing here of want-ads appearing in 
such publications as Printer’s Ink, 
Sales Management, Editor & Pub- 
lisher, Mechanical Engineering, and 
other, similar periodicals. If the 
time is available, the personnel man- 
ager of a suitable local firm, who is 
known to be a good speaker, may be 
invited to address the class on the 
subject of businesslike and effective 
application procedure and to answer 
such questions as members of the 
class may wish to ask. 


Complaints and Adjustments 


The subject of complaints and ad- 
justments, since it deals specifically 
with human reactions to business 
dealings, interests many students of 
letter-writing very much. This in- 
terest may be capitalized by the use 
of actual case material in class—or- 
iginal files of complaint and adjust- 
ment correspondence, the reading 
and discussion of which will afford 
a close insight into progressive meth- 
ods of modern adjustment policies 
and practices. Old letter files, which 
firms are about to dispose of and 
which may usually be had for the 
asking, furnish ample and really re- 
markable case material. Employee 
magazines of the larger hotels, de- 
partment stores, insurance com- 


panies, and other similar organiza- 
tions often yield valuable and un- 
usual instances of complaints and 
adjustments. Postage and the Mail- 
bag and Western Advertising furnish 
complete lists of house magazines, 
the majority of which the teacher of 
commercial correspondence may ob- 
tain by writing their respective 
editors. Often members of the 
class, in their varied and frequent 
contacts with business, have lodged 
complaints and have received setile- 
ments which furnish likely material 
for the preparation of suitable let- 
ters and reports. 

In broadening any course in busi- 
ness letter writing, one should use 
supplementary materials wisely. 
Needless to say, the teacher should 
be thoroughly familiar with all out- 
side books and other references 
which he asks his students to consult. 
Supplementary material should be so 
well incorporated into the course of 
study that it will become part and 
parcel of it, and not appear to the 
students as burdensome, extraneous 
work. The foremost aim of the 
course, which is to afford the student 
numerous and well-planned oppor- 
tunities for writing letters on vari- 
ous phases of modern business, 
should always be uppermost in the 
mind of the teacher. To it, all other 
activities, however fascinating they 
may appear at the time, should be 
strictly subordinated. 


University of Chicago Conference 


tion.” In this session, Leverett S. Lyon, 
director of educational activities and pub- 
lic relations of the Brookings Institution, 


Mapping of a rating scale for business 
education and addresses by outstanding 
educators will feature the Sixth Confer- 
ence on Business Education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago June 29-30. 

Keyed to the theme, “Business Educa- 
tion in School Situations,” the conference 
will be preceded by a meeting of a Work 
Committee, composed largely of teachers, 
to draw up the rating scale. This project 
is being placed on a strictly practical 
“work” basis. Questionnaires are being 
sent to a broad list of educators, admini- 
strative officers and business leaders, seek- 
ing opinions on a series of propositions 
which are considered basic to the develop- 
ment of a rating scale for business educa- 
tion. The Work Committee will seek to 
translate these opinions into concrete sug- 
gestions which may be applied in school 
situations. The first day of the confer- 
ence will be a closed session devoted to 
whipping the report into final shape. 

The second day of the conference will 
open, under the chairmanship of Edward 
A. Duddy, professor of marketing, with an 
open session on “Criteria and Implementa- 


Washington, D. C., will discuss “A Mini- 
mum Program in Business Education.” 
Ralph W. Tyler, chairman of the depart- 
ment of education, of the University of 
Chicago, will discuss “Evaluation of Busi- 
ness Education Criteria,” and Dr. McKee 
Fisk, professor of Business Education at 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, will speak on “Business Education 
Criteria in Classroom Situations.” 

At the final afternoon session, with H. 
G. Shields, associate professor in the 
School of Business, presiding, the Work 
Committee will report on the tentative rat- 
ing scale and individual interpretations of 
the scale will be presented. The conference 
will be concluded with discussion from 
the floor on the tentative scale. 

There will be no registration fee for 
the conference. Exhibits of publications 
of interest to those attending the conter- 
ence will be held. The published “Proceed- 
ings” of the previous conferences will be 
included in the exhibits. 


PLAN TO ATTEND THE 


N.E.A. DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION CONVENTION 
The Whitcomb Hotel, San Francisco, California 
July 3, 4, 5 and 6 
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EREAN SCHOOL is a vocational 

school in Philadelphia whose stu- 
dent body is principally drawn from 
the colored pepulation of that city 
and vicinity. Philadelphia has the 
third largest colored population of 
any city in the United States—220,- 
000 persons or nearly 10% of the 
total population of the city. 

There has been a very definite de- 
mand within recent years for trained 
young colored men and women in the 
city to fill office positions in various 
concerns. In 1933 when the writer 
became associated with the Berean 
School an effort was made to revise 
the curriculum of the school to meet 
this need. The first step was to sur- 
vey the various business enterprises 
of the city which offered opportuni- 
ties of employment for colored 
youth. This was facilitated because 
the writer had a number of years of 
experience in business in direct con- 
tact with these concerns and knew 
the types of businesses open and 
what they required of clerical work- 
ers. In most cases these openings 
are with smaller firms. The avenues 
of employment are as follows: 1. 
Businesses operated by colored peo- 
ple; 2. Businesses catering to colored 
people but operated by those of other 
racial groups; 3. State, City and Fed- 
eral office employment (civil service 
and other) ; 4. Businesses and offices 
operated by those of other racial 
groups catering to the public gen- 
erally. 

Berean School offers a two-year 
day course which it has been possi- 
ble within the last few years to limit 
almost entirely to high school grad- 
uates. During the student’s first 
year, the placement and guidance 
service starts its work. The first step 
is to call the attention of the students 
generally to the various opportuni- 
ties open in various fields of busi- 
ness endeavor. The next step is to 
determine the student’s fitness to 
pursue his or her chosen career. 
Each teacher is requested to com- 
plete a personality report on every 
student. This report covers the rat- 
ing of the student on the following 
characteristics : 


1. Personal Appearance: 
Dress 
Care of hair 
Use of cosmetics (girls) 
Care of shoes (boys) 
2. Cleanliness: 
Care of fingernails 
Oral hygiene 
Personal hygiene 
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Student Placement at Berean School 


by |. Maximilian Martin 


Director of the Commercial Department 
Berean School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


3. Personal Traits: 
Disposition 
Manners 
Poise 
Attitude 
4. Speech: 
Quality of voice 
Volume of voice 
Use of good English 
These reports are assembled and 
analyzed and the student’s faults are 
called to his or her attention with 
suggestions for their correction. 


Cooperative Training 


In the first term of the second 
year, the student is assigned to the 
school office for a week to obtain 
practice in answering the telephone, 


Berean School 
Student Practice Period Report 


Name of Student — 
Please check the following in the proper 
place: 


Appearance V otce Personality 


Neat Pleasing Pleasant 
Passable Uncultivated Sober 
Untidy Passable Disagreeable 


Please answer the following questions 
Yes or No: 

Follows instructions carefully? .......... 
Kindly check nature of student’s work- 
manship on each of the following duties 
performed: 


Penmanship Shorthand 
Legible Accurate Slow 
Illegible Careless Rapid 

Typing 
Neat Accurate Rapid 
Untidy Careless Slow 

Spelling Bookkeeping 
Good Accurate Neat 
Careless Careless Untidy 


Kindly give any comments or remarks you 
may wish. 


Signature of employers 


meeting callers, taking dictation, typ- 
ing reports and other school mate- 
rial, using the Mimeograph and per- 
forming other office duties. After the 
student has completed this, the next 
step is the student practice period. 
We have been able to arrange with 
a number of business offices to take 
our students in for a three-week pe- 
riod to serve as clerks, typists, sten- 


ographers, and bookkeepers. During 
this time the student is excused from 
all classes and reports each morning 
at his temporary employer’s office 
and works the entire business day. 
The cooperating employers are in- 
structed to treat the students the 
same as any other employees and to 
assign to them the same duties to be 
performed. No compensation is paid 
the students, In order to participate 
in the practice period, the student 
must qualify in three particulars: 1. 
Attain a good classroom average; 2. 
Qualify on the matter of personai- 
ity; 3. Perform satisfactorily in the 
school office. 

During the three-week period the 
offices are visited, the work of the 
students observed and each employ- 
er interviewed as to whether or not 
the student is performing satisfac- 
torily. At the end of the period, the 
students return to class for the bal- 
ance of the term. Another interview 
is obtained with the employer, and he 
is requested to fill out a student prac- 
tice report. This report is repro- 
duced on this page. 

This report often brings to light 
many things about the student which 
did not come out in the classroom 
and efforts are made to polish off 
any rough edges. This practice peri- 
od has been especially effective in 
orienting the student to the routine 
of the business office so that when he 
gets on his first job he will not be 
lost for the first few weeks but can 
fall right into office routine. Like- 
wise the opportunity to “put the the- 
ory to practice” causes much greater 
interest in the classroom work the 
rest of the term. 

It is interesting to note the types 
of offices which have cooperated in 
the practice period: Local weekly 
newspapers, branch offices of out of 
town newspapers, lawyers, real es- 
tate concerns, social service agencies, 
a cemetery company, a_ hospital, 
branches of the YMCA and YWCA, 
and a manufacturing concern. 


Placement 


On graduation efforts are made to 
place the graduates in office positions, 
This service is rendered without any 
charge to the student or employer. 
The student practice periods men- 
tioned above have been arranged 
with the view of getting students in 
offices where it is possible a vacancy 
might occur in the near future and 
as a result more than 50 per cent of 
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Do you think this student is fitted for a | 
career as a typist or stenographer?...... 


our employed graduates are working 
in places where they did their prac- 
tice work. 

More than 80 per cent of our grad- 
uates from the day commercial 
course, comprising practically all of 
those recommended by the placement 
service, have been placed in _posi- 
tions. 

The kinds of offices in which these 
graduates are employed are those of 
a lawyer, real estate concern, ceme- 
tery, hospital, undertaker, news- 
paper, manufacturer, wholesaler, du- 
plicating service, religious organiza- 
tion, fraternal organization, school, 
college and bank. In addition some 
are employed in state and federal 
offices. 

The type of work done by these 
graduates includes that of a typist, 
undercard punch operator, filing 
clerk, duplicating machine operator, 
bookkeeper, stenographer and gen- 
eral office worker, combining one or 
more of the special functions pre- 
viously mentioned. 

During the past few years there 
has been a very pronounced growth 
in the number of businesses operated 
by Negroes. There has been a con- 
stant complaint on the part of these 
business men that it is difficult to get 
properly trained clerks stenog- 
raphers and it has been our constant 
aim to try and fill this need. The fact 
that there is a very evident need for 
trained people is evidenced by the 
fact that every year since the in- 
auguration of our placement service 
we have had calls for students to fill 
jobs immediately upon graduation. 

In almost every section of the city 
where any considerable number of 
colored people are located, there are 
a number of businesses catering to 
Negroes which are operated by those 
of other racial groups. In most cases 
these firms have followed the policy 
of hiring colored employees. This is 
good business, for the patrons of 
these establishments have indicated 
by their patronage that they were go- 
ing to ‘‘buy where they could work.” 

During the past few years Negroes 
in Philadelphia have been increasing- 
ly civic-minded in so far as govern- 
mental affairs have been concerned. 
They have participated actively in 
both major political parties and as a 
consequence have requested and re- 
ceived consideration in the granting 
of employment in these various gov- 
ernmental departments to members 
of their racial group. In this connec- 
tion openings have occurred and will 
occur from time to time for stenog- 
raphers, clerks, and office machine 
operators. 

Each year civil service examina- 
tions are given by the federal govern- 
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ment to fill office positions. More re- 
cently certain departments of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania have 
adopted a civil service policy in the 
selection of its employees. In all of 
these cases the ability of the individ- 
ual is a determining factor in being 
placed on the eligible list. We have 
urged our graduates to take all ex- 
aminations given for which they are 
qualified and as a result some of 
them have secured positions in the 
federal government, and the state 
government both locally and at the 
state capital. 

The fourth group of employers, 
those operating businesses catering 
to the public generally, represents 
the class presenting the greatest bar- 
riers to the colored commercial grad- 
uate seeking employment. The prin- 
cipal arguments presented are that 
the other employees would object to 
working in the same office with them. 
This is a fallacy which holds no 
weight. Colored employees and white 
employees have been able to work to- 
gether in the same office, at adjoin- 
ing desks in various governmental 
offices without any friction whatso- 


ever. This has been especially dem- 
onstrated in the past few years in 
the WPA and NYA set up. As a 
matter of fact, these same people 
have gone together through the pub- 
lic schools for twelve years in the 
same classrooms and at adjoining 
desks without any undue thought to 
the matter. 

We have been trying to introduce 
openings in this field and to date 
have been successful in placing some 
of our girls in offices of religious and 
social service organizations. A logi- 
cal next approach would seem to be 
through the offices of public utilities 
which derive a considerable portion 
of their earnings from the colored 
population but return little of it in 
the way of employment. 

The success of our work as re 
flected in the placement of students 
on the job has indicated beyond any 
doubt that in many communities 
there are substantial openings for 
colored boys and girls who are prop- 
erly trained and have ambition an:| 
perseverance and that the door to op- 
portunities in business employment! 
need not be shut to them. 


Pi Rho Zeta Conclave 


As this issue goes to press elaborate 
plans are being made for the first_bi- 
ennial Pi Rho Zeta International Fra- 
ternity and Sorority Conclave, to be held 
in Milwaukee on June 16, 17 and 18. The 
chapters of Spencerian College, Mil- 
waukee, will be host and hostess. Miss 
E. M. Bennett is manager of the school; 
H. G. Weisbrod is sponsor of Lambda 
Fraternity; and Mrs. Dorothy I. Myra 
is sponsor of Epsilon Sorority. 

The program for the conclave was out- 
lined in the April issue of this magazine. 

I. Kinman, president of Kinman 
Business University, Spokane, Washing- 
ton, is Grand President of Pi Rho Zeta 
International. The International office is 
located in Spokane, Washington. C. W. 
Woodward, College of Commerce, Bur- 
lington, Iowa, is the Grand Executive 
Secretary. Due to Mr. Kinman’s keen 
foresight and able leadership, the roster 
of Pi Rho Zeta has grown in less than 
three years to seventy-six combined active 
and alumni chapters. 


Alpha Pi Epsilon New Chapters 


Alpha Pi Epsilon, honorary secretarial 
society, has recently added two chapters 
to its roster. They were installed at the 
Louisburg College, Louisburg, North 
Carolina and The College of St. Cather- 
ine, St. Paul, Minnesota. The motive of 
this organization is to professionalize the 
status of college trained secretaries. There 
are now twelve chapters. 


New Chapters of Pi Omega Pi 


Miss J. Frances Henderson of the com- 
mercial education department of Okla- 


homa A. & College, National 
Organizer of Pi Omega Pi, reports that 
three new chapters were installed in May. 
Alpha Lambda Chapter was installed at 
the University of Oklahoma at Norman 
with C. Guy Brown as the sponsor. Alpha 
Mu Chapter was installed at Central 
State Teachers College, Edmond, Okla- 
homa, with Earl Clevenger as the sponsor. 
Alpha Nu Chapter was installed in the 
Louisiana State Normal College, Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana with N. B. Morrison 
as the sponsor. 


Gamma Rho Tau Award 


As an incentive to the development of 
good teachers, the Los Angeles chapter 
of Gamma Rho Tau, commercial teachers’ 
fraternity for men, presented an award 
to Miss Helen Hale Dewey as the Uni- 
versity of Southern California under- 
graduate showing the greatest promise of 
becoming outstanding commercial 
teacher. Announcement of the winner 
and presentation of the award was made 
at the recent annual university College 
of Commerce banquet. Although this is 
the first time such recognition has been 
given, the fraternity plans to make it an 
annual event. 
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Only infinite wisdom can forecast the 
future. Instead of making definite pre- 
dictions, therefore, I prefer to suggest 
what may be the future development of 
certain recent trends in commercial edu- 
cation. I shall touch on only three of 
these trends. 

1. The commercial school of the future 
will use greater intelligence and care in 
accepting pupils. School registrars in the 
past have been entirely too eager to enroll 
every young person who sought informa- 
tion regarding commercial training. The 
school of the future will offer vocational 
guidance that will be both honest and effi- 
cient. The fact that we are primarily a 
commercial nation, with business offering 
more vocational opportunities than any 
other profession, does not mean that any- 
one can succeed in this field. Certainly it 
does not mean that everyone will be happy 
in this field. 

The trained vocational councilor in the 
business school of the future will help de- 
cide who should select business as a ca- 
reer and who should not. 

Besides this, he will direct those who 
select business as a vocation into the par- 
ticular commercial fields for which they 
are best adapted. Business is now so in- 
tricate that persons of various types may 
find both contentment and success in a 
business career if they are wisely directed. 
Clearly, those of the introvert type should 
seek other occupations in the commercial 
field than those of the extrovert type. 

The better schools of the future will 
have vocational councilors fully competent 
to give this advice. Those schools which 
offer this service first will have an ad- 
vantage over their less progressive com- 
petitors. Parents will seek the advice of 
such councilors, high school advisors will 
appreciate the cooperation of the coun- 
cilors, and employers will prefer appli- 
cants who have been wisely directed in the 
selection of a vocational objective and in 
the preparation for that particular ob- 
jective. 

2. In the school of the future there will 
be a more intelligent bridging of the gap 
between formal academic education and 
the vocational objective, and the attempt 
to bridge this gap will begin with the em- 
ployment objective. Heretofore, the start- 
ing point has been the academic education 
—-what subjects may be carried by a 
student who has completed his secondarv 
school education? The training syllabi of 
some state codes have been built up from 
the academic starting point. 

Now, in the purely academic field, the 
schoolman is a dictator. It is well within 
his province to determine what consti- 
tutes culture and how it may be acquired. 
When we pass from the academic to the 
vocational, however, the schoolman loses 
his leadership. He cannot dictate what 
subjects shall make up the vocational 
courses merely because he knows what has 
been the academic preparation. He must 
ask what the job requires, what knowledge 
and what skill are necessary for the par- 
ticular job objective, what personal voca- 


* Excerpts from an address by H. E. Bartow, 
dean of Strayer’s Business School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, before the American Association of 
— Schools in New York on April 7, 


The Business School of the Future: 


by H. E. Bartow 


tional traits are desirable. The content 
and length of the vocational course will 
be determined by these job requirements. 

3. The commercial school of the future 
will be under some exterior control. All 
business is moving toward regulation. In 
1923, the Federal Office of Education held 
what I believe was the first conference on 


standardized courses and practices for pri- 
vate business schools. Since I had advo- 
cated standardization for many years, the 
office asked me to make the opening ad- 
dress at the conference and to serve on a 
commission which should make a study 
in two ways: one, by the state through 
legislative enactment, and the other, by 


groups of private school owners, some- 
times acting with the cooperation of the 
department of education. Both plans have 
their dangers. As state control is now be- 
ing administered in Kansas and Michigan, 
the private schoolmen are finding it rather 
expensive and somewhat dictatorial. 

The various plans for control by private 
groups, on the other hand, fail to reach 
all the schools, and complete enforcement 
is impossible. Small and frequently un- 
scrupulous schools make no attempt to 
conform with the codes and to that ex- 
tent have some advantage over competi- 
tors who are conscientiously trying to ob- 
serve a code of practice. 

Sometimes the control passes into the 

hands of a clique or sinall group which as- 
sumes dictatorial prerogatives, and con- 
tinues to hold control for a long period. 
The personnel of such a _ control-group 
should hold office long enough to assure 
continuity of policy. For this reason, it 
should be provided that the term of of- 
fice shall be several years, with a certain 
proportion of the board retiring each 
year. 
Such a code should also provide for 
an appellate authority. Certainly, it is un- 
democratic for the decision of the central 
control board to be final and not to set up 
an authority or arbitrator to whom a 
school may appeal from the decision of 
the board. 

The Pennsylvania Code provides that 
the Committee on Standards shall have 
the power to amend the code. This pro- 
vision offers certain very definite dangers. 
The authority to administer the code 
should not have the power to make 
amendments. It is unthinkable that the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
should have the power to change the Con- 
stitution whenever it wished to make the 
Constitution conform with a decision it 
wished to render. 


Denver 


The dates for the fifth annual Univer- 
sity of Denver Business Education Con- 
ference have been set for June 28 and 29. 
The central theme of the conference will 
be “The Pros and Cons of Consumer Edu- 
cation.” 

The conference will begin Wednesday 
afternoon with a general session. A num- 
ber of outstanding commercial educators 
will appear on the program. Thursday 
morning there will be a visitation to East 
High School where regular commercial 
classes can be observed, and to the Pro- 


Conference 


gressive Education Workshop under the 
direction of the University of Denver, on 
the campus of the Colorado Woman’s Col- 
lege. Following a luncheon Thursday 
noon there will be a tour of the Denver 
Mountain Parks. 

The dates of the conference are so ar- 
ranged that teachers from the Fast plan- 
ning on attending the N, E. A. in San 


. Francisco will be able to stop in Denver 


for the conference and still have ample 
time to go on to the coast for the national 
meeting. 


PLAN TO ATTEND THE 
N.E.A. DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION CONVENTION 
The Whitcomb Hotel, San Francisco, California 
July 3, 4, 5 and 6 
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Economic Status of College Alumni 


How do college graduates fare after 
they leave college? 

From 46,000 college alumni graduated 
from 31 institutions of higher learning 
throughout the United States from 1928 
to 1935 the Office of Education has ob- 
tained some of the answers. Here are 
some of the significant facts which were 
revealed : 

Age at Graduation—The typical college 
graduation age for alumni reporting was 
22 years. 

Undergraduate Majors — Engineering 
and business administration are the most 
popular undergraduate majors for men. 
Women graduates majored most largely 
in education and English. 

Employment—Men tend to find work 
eventually that is in line with their special- 
ization in college. Women find their work 
less in line with their major college study. 

Self-Help—Sixty-eight per cent of the 
men and forty-three per cent of the wom- 
en earned from one-fourth to all of their 
college expenses. 

Graduate Study—One half of both men 
and women alumni in classes 1928 through 
1935 continued later with graduate study. 

Graduate Majors—The most popular 


graduate majors were medicine, law, edu- 
cation, business, chemistry and economics 
for men, and education, English, sociology, 


history, Romance languages and home 
economics for women. 

Extension Work—One of every eight 
men and one of every five women co- 
operating in this study reported having 
taken extension courses. 

Degrees—Three-quarters of the men 
and seven-eighths of the women hold one 
degree only, either the bachelor’s degree 
or first professional degree. 

First Jobs—Personal initiative plus ex- 
perience prior to graduation account for 
half of the placement of college gradu- 
ates in first jobs. 

Why Chosen—Thirty-five per cent of 
the women and twenty-seven per cent ct 
the men reported choosing their first jobs 
because the work was the kind they 
wanted. Thirty per cent of the men and 
nineteen per cent of the women were un- 
able to find the work they wanted. 

Unemployment—Fifty-eight per cent of 
the men graduates and sixty-one per cent 
of the women graduates have never been 
idle since graduation. Graduates of the 
1932 class were out of employment for 
the longest periods. 

Relicf—Ninety-eight per cent of the 
men alumni and ninety-nine per cent of 
the women alumni have never been on 
relief. 

Employment—Ninety-six per cent of all 
the men and ninety-three per cent of all 
the women reporting were either per- 
manently or temporarily employed. After 
the first year out of college about three- 
quarters of both men and women find 
gainful employment. About one-sixth of 
the graduates either continue graduate 
study for higher degrees, or, in the case 
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of women, marry and become homemak- 
ers. After eight years most of the men 
are employed (97.9 per cent) few are 
studying for advanced degrees (one per 
cent) and thirty-seven per cent of the 
women have become homemakers. 
Owners—After graduation ten per cent 
of the men start out in a business or pro- 
fession of their own. After eight years 
thirty-one per cent are independent of em- 
ployers. In the West 9.5 per cent of the 
women one year out of college own their 
own businesses. The proportion increases 
until after eight years nineteen per cent 
are established as owners or part owners. 
Occupations—Nearly two-thirds of the 
college alumni reported themselves in the 
professional group. Seventeen per cent of 


Walter F. Shaw 
Special Agent for 
Distributive Education 
Western Region 


Walter F. Shaw, who holds the Bach- 
elor of Arts and Master of Arts degrees 
from Ohio Wesleyan University, was for- 
merly State Director for Vocational Edu- 
cation in Ohio. He served as a teacher- 
trainer on the faculties of the Bowling 
Green State Normal College and of the 
Ohio State University, and has had ex- 
perience in the field of education as a 
high-school principal, city school superin- 
tendent, State high-school inspector, col- 


Mr. Shaw 


lege instructor and college president. His 
experience also includes five years’ service 
in vocational rehabilitation as a State and 
Federal officer. 

For several years Mr. Shaw was actively 
engaged in trade association work. He is 
the author of numerous articles and bulle- 
tins on sales management, market surveys, 
advertising techniques, research problems, 
merchandising studies, and conference ob- 
jectives. 


Editor’s Note: This is the fifth of a series 
of sketches the purpose of which is to acquaint 
commercial teachers with the enlarged staff of 
the Business Education Service, Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. 


the men were teaching, thirteen per cent 
were in engineering, nine per cent in law 
and six per cent in medicine. Forty-eight 
per cent of the women alumni were fol- 
lowing teaching careers; while twenty- 
nine per cent reported general occupations, 
including sixteen per cent in domestic 
work. 

Earnings—Among the best paid occu- 
pations for college men immediately after 
graduation are dentistry, forestry and tele- 
phone work which pay typically $2,000 or 
more. Agriculture, architecture, engineer- 
ing and public office positions pay $1,500 
to $2,000 median salaries the first year. 
After eight years groups who are earning 
typical salaries of $2,500 or more are in 
dentistry, medicine, law, public _ office, 
architecture, insurance, research, forestry, 
business and telephone work. Those, wlio 
after eight years earn from $2,000 to 
$2,500 median salaries are in manufactur- 
ing, merchandising, engineering, banking, 
pharmacy, teaching, agriculture and real 
estate. Those who receive less are in 
many other occupations which include 
journalism, ministry, and clerical service. 

—— general a typical graduate 
will enter an occupation ying abou 
$1,321 (median) for his 
eight years he will be receiving $2,416 
(median). Eleven per cent of the alumni 
out of college eight years report earnings 
of from $4,000 to $5,000 or more while 
eleven per cent receive $1,500 or less. 

For WVomen—Nursing and teaching are 
the best paid occupations for a woman 
during her first year out of college. The 
median salary for nursing is $1,692 and 
+ teaching $1,236. A woman out of col- 
ege one year receives $1,109 compared 
with $1,608 for the woman eight ars 
out of college. 

Survey Report—“Economic Status of 
College Alumni” has been prepared by 
Dr. Walter J. Greenleaf and is available 
from the Government Printing Office, 
M ashington, D. C., as Office of Education 
Bulletin 1937, No. 10—price 25 cents. 


Accessions to Personnel 


The Business Education Service has re- 
cently added three specialists to its staff. 
These men are to be engaged for three 
months in preparing bulletins, bibliograph- 
ies, lesson plans and other instructional 
materials, as well as teaching aids, de- 
vices and projects for business education. 
; Kenneth Lawyer, consultant in distribu- 
tive education comes from Knox College, 
where he has been teaching business or- 
ganization and management and personnel 
psychology. 

Charles H. Welch comes to the Office of 
Education after twelve years at Hampton 
Institute as associate professor of ac- 
counting and retailing. 

Dr. Harold B. Buckley has been granted 
a leave of absence by the Philadelphia 
Board of Education to accept an appoint- 
ment as special agent for distributive edu- 
cation. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Education Association of the State of New York 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Association of Private Business Schools 

Chicago Area Business Education Directors Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of New York City 
and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Council of Commercial Educators of Omaha and Council 
Bluffs 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Delta Pi Epsilon 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Federated Business Teachers Associations of California 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 

Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Indiana Business Educators’ Club 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 

lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 


throughout the country. 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of 
the NaTionAL Councit oF Business EDUCATION. 


The CounciL is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNCIL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such. 


There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

Michigan Commercial Education Association 

Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—-Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

Southwest Missouri, Springfield District, Commercial 
Section 


Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 
tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 


Class A associations are represented on the CouNcIL by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 


Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
CouncIL should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, 43 Press, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 


Following a conference of several past and present officers 
of THe NATIONAL CounciL or Business EpucaTIon who are in- 
terested in the work of the Committee on Publications it was 
recommended that this committee be reorganized. It was sug- 
gested that a Committee on Publications of eleven members 
be set up and that a sub-committee of five members be set 
up as a committee on oF BusINEss EDUCATION. 

President Nichols of the CouNncIL has approved these recom- 
mendations and has appointed the following members of the 
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Committee on Publicationsof the National Council 


. 


Committee on Publications: Dr. McKee Fisk, Mr. Raymond 
C. Goodfellow, Dr. Jessie Graham, Mr. John G. Kirk, Mr. A. 
J. Lawrence, Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Mr. Atlee L. Percy, Mr. 
Clinton A. Reed, Mr. L. A. Rice, Miss Eleanor Skimin, and 
Mr. R. G. Walters. 

Mr. Goodfellow, Mr. Kirk, Dr. Lomax, Mr. Reed and Mr. 
Rice have been designated as the sub-committee representing 
the Councit in the business contacts with THE JoURNAL OF 
EpDuCATION. 
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SUMMER 


SCHOOLS 


A TRULY GREAT SUMMER SCHOOL 


Thirtieth year. Better offerings the coming summer than ever. 
Students from nearly all the states. The best instructors and 
specialists available. Our own large instructional staff and such 
specialists as ang Eleanor greg Miss Clarrissa Hills, Mr. D. D. 
Lessenberry, Dr. A. J. Lynn, Mr. H. H. Smith, Mr. N. R. Redman. 
Work of college grade and Seta earned are college credits. First 
term for 1939 begins June 5. Second Term July 10. Opportunity 
for getting credits, increasing salary, securing position, increasing 
inspiration, all under delightful conditions and at unusually 
reasonable cost. Ask for Bulletin. 


COLLEGE OF 


of t 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


Bowling eg Kentucky 
Only thirty mi from M th Cave National Park 


J. L. Harman, President 


j. Murray Hill, 
Vice-President 


W. L. Matthews, 
2nd Vice-President 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 5 — August 15, 1939 


Because of social, economic, and educational changes 
most school officials are engaged in a searching scrut- 
iny of business curricula on the secondary school 
level. To assist commercial teachers in their efforts 
to be helpful in reappraising their offerings special 
emphasis will be placed on issues, problems, principles, 
and practices in this field of education at the Harvard 
University Summer Session this year. 


For information write to 
PROFESSOR FREDERICK G. NICHOLS 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


TEACHER'S INSTITUTE 


STENOTYPY 


The Stenotype Company, manufacturers of the Steno- 
type, will conduct a Summer Institute for present and 
prospective teachers of Stenotypy. 

This offers to private business school, high school and 
vocational school teachers an unusual opportunity to 
become better informed and more expert in this grow- 
ing field. 

Full details—fees, enrollment qualifications, schedule 
of the Institute—will be gladly sent on request. 


The STENOTYPE COMPANY 


4101 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, IIlinois 


BOSTON SUMMER SESSION 
y 5 to August 12, 1939 


Courses include: wo Id Education in Secondary Schools, Administration 
and Supervision of Commercial Education, Problems in Commercial Education, 
Junior Business Education-Materials and Methods; Methods Courses in Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Commercial Geography, Business Mathematics, 
Stenographic Office Practice, Office Machines, Business Organization; Demon- 
stration Class in Typewriting; Office Methods and Systems; Vocational Guid- 
ance; Subject Matter Courses in Bookkeeping, Economics, Salesmanship, Busi- 
ness Administration, Shorthand, and Typewriting. 
For bulletin and information, address: 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 
688 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
1939 INTERSESSION AND SUMMER SESSION 


The following courses are offered in the six-week summer 
session program, July 1 to August 11: 

Methods of Teaching Office Practice, Demonstration and 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand Dictation and Transcription, 
Demonstration and Methods of Teaching Introduction to Business, 
Methods of Teaching Elementary Bookkeeping, Demonstration and 
Methods of Teaching Elementary and Advanced Typewriting, Dem- 
onstration and Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand, Teaching 
the Social Business Subjects, Foundations of Business Education, 
Curriculum Construction in Business Education, Principles and 
Problems of Office Practice, Research Studies in Business Educa- 
tion, and Seminar in Business Education. 


The following courses are offered in the four-week Intersession 
program, June 5 to June 30 

Principles and Problems of Office Practice, Foundations of Busi- 
ness Education, Curriculum Construction in Business Education, and 
Research Studies in Business Education. 


All these courses are accepted for credit towards both bac- 
calaureate and graduate degrees by the School of Education in 
accordance with the requirements for these degrees. 


REGISTRATION PERIODS 
INTERSESSION, JUNE 5 SUMMER SESSION, JULY 1 & 3 


For copy of Bulletin or other information, write 


PROFESSOR PAUL S. LOMAX 


New York University, Washington Square, East 
New York, N. Y. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 26 to Sept. 5 
Technical and Professional Courses leading to 
Certificates and Degrees 
Business Administration 
Courses in Education, Business and Secretarial Studies 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Philadelphia 


THE GREGG 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 3 to August 11, 1939 
The ultimate in method courses in secretarial and 
accounting subjects as well as developing skill in 
shorthand and typewriting. 
Write today for bulletin 
THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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N. Y. City Convention 


“Highlights i in Business Teaching Tech- 
niques” was the theme of the seventeenth 
semi-annual convention of the Commercial 
Education Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity which was held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York City 
May 20. Over 2,000 teachers of commer- 
cial subjects from the public and private 
schools of New York City and vicinity at- 
tended the convention and participated in 
the extensive program. 

The convention opened with a series of 
section meetings in which the various as- 
pects of the general theme were developed 
by speakers from the following participat- 
ing organizations: Accounting and Com- 
mercial Law Teachers Association, Con- 
sumer Education Group, Gregg Shorthand 
Teachers Association, Junior High School 
Commercial Teachers Group, Merchandis- 
ing Group, Pitman Commercial Teachers 
Association, and the Private Schools 
Group. 

At the convention luncheon, the main 
address was delivered by H. J. Kenner, 
general manager of the New York City 
Better Business Bureau, on the topic, 
“How Business Is Protecting Its Con- 
sumers.” Irving Raskin, president of the 
association, presided. Other guests of 
honor included Henry Levy, member of 
the New York Board of Examiners, and 
Nathaniel Altholz, director of Commercial 
Education for New York City. 

The business meeting concluding the 
convention proceedings was devoted to 
election of new officers with the following 
unanimous results: Mrs. Emma Felter, 
Walton High School, president; Mrs. 
Ethelyn L. Lelash, Miller Secretarial 
Schools, first vice-president; Benjamin F. 
Davis Walton High School, second vice- 
president; Margaret O’Callaghan, Junior 
High School 30, secretary; George Wil- 
liams, Walton High School, treasurer; 
and Max Schottland, George Washington 
High School, member at large of the 
Executive Committee. 

The text of the dramatizations, round 
table discussions and addresses presented 
at the convention will be included in the 
Annual Yearbook which is under the edi- 
torship of Benjamin F. Davis of the Wal- 
ton High School, Bronx, N. Y 


Ontario Teachers Meet 


The forty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Commercial Section of the Ontario Edu- 
cation Association was held April 11 and 
12 at Toronto. R. J. Aitchison, of the 
Central High School of Commerce, To- 
ronto, president of the section, presided 
at the general sessions. 

Speakers at the general sessions were 
Dr. Edward J. McNamara, principal of 
the High School of Commerce, New York 
City; G. P. Hillmer, Collegiate lastitrte 
and Vocational School, Stamford, On- 
tario; Dr. Robert Hoppock, assistant di- 
rector of the National Occupational Con- 
ference, New York City; L. S. Beattie, 
inspector of the Department of Vocational 
Education, Toronto. 

Round-table conferences were held on 
the subjects of accounting and junior busi- 
ness practice, administration of commer- 
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cial education, business arithmetic and 
rapid calculation, business correspondence, 
economics and history, and shorthand and 
typewriting. 

At the business session the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: 
President, Evelyn M. Rutledge, Technical 
and Commercial High School, Port Ar- 
thur; first vice-president, P. A. Moreland, 
Eastern High School of Commerce, To- 
ronto; second vice-president, W. E. White, 
High School of Commerce, Ottawa; sec- 
retary-treasurer, H. P. Sutton, York Me- 
morial Collegiate Institute and Vocational 
School, Toronto. The following directors 
were elected: L. White, assistant principal, 
Central High School of Commerce, To- 
ronto; H. A. Toole, Collegiate Institute 
and Vocational School, Peterborough; B. 
H. Hewitt, Northern Vocational School, 
Toronto. 


e 
Chicago Area Association Elects 


The May meeting of the Chicago Area 
Business Education Directors Association 
was held at Mooseheart, Illinois, National 
Home of the Moose Lodge, where the 
members of the association were guests 
of V. E. Briedenbaugh, retiring president. 
The program consisted of an address by 
G. Henry Richert, special agent for Dis- 
tributive Education, North Central Re- 
gion. Mr. Richert outlined progress made 
under the George-Deen administration 
during 1938-39 on a national scale as well 
as in Illinois. Following Mr. Richert’s ad- 
dress a conducted tour was made through 
the extensive vocational shops and grounds 
of the Mooseheart Home. 

The following officers were elected at 
the meeting: President, Robert S. Barnes, 
head of commercial department, Wau- 
kegan Township Secondary Schools, Wau- 


Mr. Barnes 


kegan, Illinois; treasurer, L. A. Orr, head 


of commercial department, Fox Lake 
Community High School, Fox Lake, Illi- 
nois; secretary, Harry B. Bauernfeind, in- 
structor in the commercial department, 
Waukegan Township Secondary Schools, 
Waukegan, Illinois. 

The Chicago Area Business Education 
Directors Association will resume its ac- 
tivities in September with luncheon meet- 
ings held at 1 P.M. on the fourth Satur- 
day of each school month at Marshall 
Field State Street Store in Chicago. Com- 
mercial educators and others interested in 
their activities are welcomed at any of 
these meetings. 


Kentucky Group Holds Meeting 


The spring meeting of the Kentucky 
Business Education Association was held 
at the University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
May 13. 

In an address on “Reading the Financial 
News,” LeRoy Miles, of the First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Lexington, em- 
phasized the fact that much news which 
has a very important part in determining 
the general business conditions of the 
country is found on pages other than the 
ones usually thought of as the financial 
pages. “Consumer Education Objectives” 
was the topic discussed by Herman A. 
Ellis, University of Kentucky. Mr. Ellis 
gave the objectives which he had gathered 
as a result of questionnaires sent out to 
business educators in various parts of the 
United States. In discussing “The Place 
of Consumer Education in the Business 
Curriculum” E. V. Purnelt, Manual Train- 
ing High School, Louisville, outlined the 
many difficulties faced by people who are 
attempting to teach some phase of con- 
sumer education. Speaking on the topic: 
“Real Business Education,” Dr. H. G. 
Shields, the University of Chicago, pointed 
out the fact that many of the small high 
schools were not giving the students of 
commerce the things they should have. 

At the luncheon meeting, presided over 
by the president, Margaret E. Heil, Ather- 
ton High School, Louisville, Emma_ J. 
Woerner, principal of the Atherton High 
School, confined her remarks to “A High 
School Principal Looks at Fifteen Years 
of Business Education.” 

The officers elected for the following 
year are: President, Hollis P. Guy, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington; vice- 
president, Miss Prudence Lyons, Louis- 
ville City Schools, Louisville; secretary, 
k. W. Jennings, Morehead State Teachers 
College, Morehead; treasurer, R. R. Rich- 
ards, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Richmond, Kentucky. 

Meeting of Michigan Private 
School Group 


The annual meeting of the Michigan 
Business Schools Association was held in 
conjunction with the Michigan Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club in Ann Arbor on Saturday, 
April 29. E. E. Baker of Flint, president 
of the association, presided over the ses- 
sion, 

An invitation was received from the 
Michigan Commercial Education Associ- 
ation to join with them. They suggested 
that a special section be set aside for the 
private schools at each meeting. This was 
acted upon favorably. 

Ray E. Kindig, president of Bay City 
Business College and Port Huron Busi- 
ness College, was elected president; G. I. 
Nippress, business manager of The Busi- 
ness Institute, Saginaw, was elected vice- 
president; J. Arthur Ebersol, manager of 
Acme Business College, Lansing, and pres- 
ident of Jackson Business University, 
Jackson, was elected secretary-treasurer. 
E.G Stewart, president of Parsons Busi- 
ness School, Kalamazoo, and Archie 
Waring director of Walsh Institute of Ac- - 
countancy, Detroit, were elected members 
of the Executive Board. 
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N. E. A. Department 


Convention 


TIME: July 3, 4, 5 and 6 


of Business 


Education 
Program 


PLACE: The Whitcomb Hotel, Civic Center, San Francisco, California 
THEME: Responsibilities of Business Education 


Monday, July 3 


9:00 A.M. to 1:45 P.M. 
Registration, Drury Lane Lobby, Whitcomb Hotel. 


2:00 to 4:00 
GENERAL DEPARTMENT ASSEMBLY 


Presiding—Joseph DeBrum, President of the De- 
partment. 

Greetings from San Francisco—The Honorable 
Angelo J. Rossi, Mayor of San Francisco. 

Greetings from California—Walter F. Dexter, 
California Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Sacramento, California; and Ira W. Kibby, 


Consumer Education Exhibit from California 
schools. Arranged by A. L. McMillan, San 
Francisco, and Loda Mae Davis (chairmen) ; 
Winona McGuire, Gladys Hasbrouck, Gladys 
Moosekian, Frederick Wesson, and Joseph Hat- 
field, Los Angeles; Mrs. Prudence McGuire 
Nicholas, San Bernardino; Walter H. Coupe, 
Tracy; Lachlin Sinclair, North Sacramento; R. 
L. Patrick, Napa; L. Robert Frembling, Lodi; 
Mildred Schroeder, Fred A. Kelly, and J. G. 
Higgins, San Francisco; Bessie Bell, Oakland; 
James Burt, Santa Cruz. 

Personality Development Demonstration. Chair- 
man, Robert A. White, Merritt Business School, 
Oakland Public Schools, California. Partici- 
ants: Instructor and students from Merritt 
usiness School. 


1:45 to $:19 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Consumer Education Conference 


Chairman, Loda Mae Davis, San Mateo Junior 
College, San Mateo, California. 

Vice-Chairman, A. L. McMillan, High School of 
Commerce, San Francisco, California. 

“Frauds and_the Consumer,” Mrs. Muriel N, 
Tsvetkoff, Treasurer of the National Associa- 
tion of Better Business Bureaus and Manager 
of the San Francisco Better Business Bureau, 
San Francisco, California. 

“Will the Pieces Make a Pattern in Consumer 
Education?”, John M. Cassels, Director of the 
Institute for Consumer Education, Stephens 
College, Missouri. 

“Educated Consumers Make Better Citizens,” D, 
E. Montgomery, Director, Consumers’ Counsel 
Division, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. 


The Bookkeeping Curriculum 
Chairman, Blake W. Spencer, Supervisor of Busi- 
ness Subjects, University High School, Oak- 
land, California. 
Subject: Should High School Bookkeeping be Vo. 
cational or Non-Vocational ? 
Discussion leaders: 
Harmon Wilson, South-Western Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Courtesy "Pacific Stationer and Office Outfitter” 


SAN FRANCISCO—HOST CITY TO N.E.A. 


This air view shows downtown San Francisco in the foreground and in the left background the 400-acre 


‘Treasure Island’, site of the Golden Gate International Exposition. 


To the right of ‘Treasure Island’’ is 


Yerba Buena Island, and the San Francisco Oakland Bay Bridge. The East Bay cities of Oakland, Berkeley, 


Chief, Bureau of Business Education, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education. 

A Message from the National Education Associa- 
tion—Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association, Washington. 

Response—Charles J. Beahan, Head of the Com- 
mercial Department, Liverpool High School, 
New York, and staff member of the School 
of Extension Teaching, Syracuse University, 
New York. 

“Social Responsibilities of Business Education,” 

Frank Kyker, Acting Chief, Business Edu- 
cation Service, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

“Vocational Responsibilities of Business Educa- 
tion,” Carl D. Smith, President, Babson Insti- 
tute, Babson Park, Massachusetts. 


Tuesday, July 4 


2:00 to 4:00 


Business Education Tea and General Open House. 
Sponsored by the Bay Section Business Edu- 
cation Association of California: A. L. McMil- 
lan, president; Maribel Shimmin, Chairman of 
the Committee. 
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and Richmond complete the harbor’s frame. 


digh-Speed Shorthand Demonstration. Arranged 
by Edith Clark, Piedmont High School; 
Erma Brown, Berkeley High School; Donald 
Robertson, San Francisco; and Mrs. Vesta 
C. Muehleisen, Administrator of Educational 
Exhibits, California Commission for the Gold- 
en Gate International Exposition. Participants: 
Miss Josephine Chiesa, shorthand instructor, 
Merritt Business School, Oakland, who dem- 
onstrates at 220, 240, 280, and 300 words 
er minute on the blackboard. Students from 
iedmont High School (California), demon- 
seating from_120 to 175 words per minute— 
Miss Edith Clark, instructor. 

Demonstration and lecture on typing techniques. 
Miss Hortense Stollnitz, holder of several in- 
ternational typewriting records. 


Wednesday, July 5 
12:00 to 1:30 
ANNUAL LUNCHEON 

Presiding—Mrs. Frances Doub North, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Department, Baltimore, Md. 
Greetings—The Honorable Culbert L. Olson, Gov- 

ernor of the State of California. 
Address: Speaker representing the motion picture 

industry, Hollywood, California. 


Earl Clevenger, Head of Commerce Depart- 
ment, Central State Teachers College, Ed- 
mond, Oklahoma. 

George Burkhart, Head of Commercial Depart- 

ment, Berkeley High School, Berkeley, Cal. 


The General Merchandising Curriculum 


Chairman, Wiley Tonnar, Head of Commerce De- 
artment, Santa Barbara High School, Cali- 
ornia. 

Vice-Chairman, Miss Mary Fraser, Coordinator 
of Merchandising Training, San Francisco Pub- 
lic Schools. 

“Trends in the Merchandising Curriculum,” 
Willis M, Kenealy, Regional Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education for Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California. 

“Has the Merchandising Curriculum ‘Gone With 
the Wind’?”, Mary Ellen Dickison, Alexander 
Hamilton High School, Los Angeles, California. 

“Over-Specialization — A_ Frankenstein,” R. G. 
Walters, Director of Teacher Training, Grove 
City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania. 


The Secretarial Curriculum _ 
Chairman, Jessie Graham, Assistant Supervisor of 
Commercial Education, Los Angeles, California. 
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“Junior College Secretarial Curriculum,” Mildred 
Taft, Colby Junior College, New London, New 
Hampshire. 

“The Advanced Shorthand Class,” Wallace B. 
Bowman, Chairman of Business Department, 
New Rochelle High School, New Rochelle, New 
York. 

“Vocabulary Building for Secretarial Students,” 
Mildred J. O’Leary, High School, Swampscott, 
Massachusetts. 

“Special. Class Projects in Shorthand,” Harry 
W. Sundwall, Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Ntah. 

“Illustrations and Hints on Making Secretarial 
Practice Equipment Where None Is Available,’ 
Mrs. Gladys Seale, Wadleigh High School, New 
York, New York. 


3:30 to 4:30 
ROUND-TABLE MEETINGS 


Junior College Business Education 

Leader, R. E. Berry, Head of Commercial De- 
partment, Chaffey Junior College, Ontario, Cali- 
fornia. 

Participants: Alvin C. Eurich, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California; Mrs. Agatha McLarry Shaw, 
Amarillo Junior College, Amarillo, Texas; Guy 
H. Hurst, Weber College, Ogden, Utah; Roland 
kK. Abercrombie, San Mateo Junior College, San 
Mateo, California. 


Business Education on the Junior Level 

Leader, Aloys Nicholson, Thomas Starr King 
Junior High School, Los Angeles, California. 

“Meeting the Needs of This Level,” Lloyd L. 
fones, lecturer and author, former assistant 
commissioner of education of Cleveland, Ohio; 
Director of Research, Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 


Joseph DeBrum 
President 


Panel: Dorothy L. Travis, Central High School, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota; Rose Lindner, Vir- 
gil Junior High School, Los Angeles; Cecil 
Jones, Alexander Hamilton High School, Los 
Angeles, California. 


Business-Teacher Training and In-Service 
Improvement 

Leader, Earl Blackstone, Associate Professor of 
Education and Commerce, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, California. 

From the point of view of the teacher-trainer— 
Mary D. Webb, Division of Commercial Educa- 
tion, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois. 

From the point of view of the classroom teacher— 
Mildred Klaus, Reno High School, Reno, 
Nevada. 

From the point of view of the principal—O. P. 
Trentham, Principal, Greenwood High School, 
Springfield, Missouri. 

From the point of view of the student teacher— 
Elbert Garcia, graduating student, San Jose 
State College, San Jose, California. 


Business Education in the Private Schools 
Leader and participants to be announced. 


Recent Trends in Office Practice Training 
hoi, Ira J. Markham, Weber College, Ogden, 
tah. 


Illustrated Lecture—Peter L. Agnew, New York 
University, New York. 

Panel Participants: Mrs. Anna Bunce, Merritt 
Business School, Oakland; Harold C. How- 
ard, Metropolitan High School, Los Angeles; 
Jessie Graham, Assistant Supervisor of Com- 
mercial Education, Los Angeles City Schools; 
Edith Black Hafer, High School of Commerce, 
San Francisco; Irma Tapp, Fullerton Junior 
College, Fullerton, California, 
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Lelah Brownfield 
Ist Vice-President 


Business Education in the General 
Curriculum 


Leader, Ralph Fields, Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia. 

Round-Table Discussion Group: Arthur J. Scott, 
Principal, Samuel J. Peters High School, New 
Orleans, Louisiana; Eri Richardson, Sequoia 
High School, Redwood City, California; John 
N. Given, Supervisor of Commercial Education, 
Los Angeles City Schools; Oscar B. Paulsen, 
Hayward High School, Hayward, California; 
pons Patrick, Napa High School, Napa, Cali- 
ornia. 


Cooperation Between Business Men and 
Business Educators 


Leader, L. O. Culp, Head, Department of Com- 
merce, Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton, Cali- 
fornia. 

Panel speakers: 

Victoria McAlmon, Placement Coordinator, Los 


Angeles City College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 
R. E. Rutledge, Principal, Merritt Business 


School, Oakland Public Schools, Oakland, Cal, 
John P. Gifford, Supervisor of Training, Union 


Oil Company of California, Los Angeles, 
California. 
F. M. Dana, Assistant Vice-President, Cali- 


fornia-Montgomery Office, Bank of America, 
San Francisco, California. 


Testing and Grading in Business 
Education 
Chairman, James A. McFadzen, 
School, Lindsay, California. 
Participants: Fanny E. Baggley, San Mateo Junior 
College, San Mateo, California; others to be 
announced. 


High 


Lindsay 


OFFICERS 
OF 
N.E.A. DEPARTMENT 
OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


6 P.M. 


Business Education Banquet 
Sponsored by the Private Schools 


All Convention Visitors Invited 
Presiding, J. Evan Armstrong, President, Arm- 

strong College, Berkeley, California. 
“Private Business Education as a Public School 
Man Sees It,” John N. Given, Supervisor of 


Education, Los Angeles, Cali- 


Commercial 
forma. 

“The Place of the Private Institution in Business 
Education,” Charles C. Reigner, author and 
lecturer, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Thursday, July 6 
8:30 A.M. 


Business Education Breakfast 
Sponsored by Pi Omega Pi 


For All Convention Visitors 
Chairmen: Donald Robertson, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; Weaver Meadows, San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose, California. 
Speaker, Mrs. Frances Doub North, Secretary- 
Treasurer, NEA Department of Business Edu- 
cation, Baltimore, Maryland. 


1:30 to 3:00 
SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


National Conference on Distributive 
Occupations 
Chairman, Ira W. Kibby, Chief, Bureau of Busi- 


ness Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento, California. 


Herbert A. Tonne 
2nd Vice-President 


“An Integrated Program of Distributive Educa- 
tion—Its Social and Economic Significance.” 
Walter F. Shaw, Western Regional Agent for 
Distributive Education, Office of Education, 
Washington, C 


“The Business Man Looks at the Program of 
Distributive Education,” C. odney Doerr, 
Chairman, General Sales Committee, Pacific 


Gas and Electric Company, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

“Cooperative Classes in the Field of Distributive 
Education,” Edwar Rowse, Commercial Co- 
ordinator, Boston City Schools, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Discussion. 

Sectional Recorder, James Haslam, Coordinator, 
Salt Lake City Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Guidance in Business Education 


Leader, E. A. Swanson, Fullerton Junior College, 

Fullerton, California. 

Participants: 

Mrs. Marguerite D. Fowler, Chairman, Com- 
mercial Curriculum Committee, Louisville 
Public Schools, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Henry Chaim, Vice Principal, High School of 
Commerce, San Francisco, California. 

Jayne Church, University High School, Oak- 
land, California. 

Mildred Olson, Council Bluffs High School, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Mildred Klaus, Reno High School, 
Nevada. 


Reno, 


Information Please! 
Chairman, John N. Given, Supervisor of Com- 
mercial Education, Los Angeles, California. 
Peter Agnew, New_York University, New York. 
E. R. Atkinson, San Jose State College, San 
Jose, California. 


Mrs. Francs D. North 
Secretary- Treasurer 


Charles Brown, Auditor, Schwabacker-Frey Sta- 
tionery Corporation, San Francisco, California. 

Hildred Dickerson, Wilmington Senior High 
School, Wilmington, Delaware. 

William R. Odell, Director of Secondary Edu- 
cation, Oakland, California. 

Ruby Perry, Principal, Margaret C. Hanson 
Normal School, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

W. Harmon Wilson, Editor, The Balance Sheet, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Hortense Stollnitz, 

Buffalo, New York. 


Remington - Rand,  Ine., 


Business Education for Tomorrow 


Chairman to be announced. 

“Lost Horizons and Business Education,” R. E. 
Slaughter, Director of Teacher-Training, Madi- 
son College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

“What’s Ahead in Business Education?,” Earl 
G. Blackstone, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, California. 

“The Voice of Business in Education,” Lloyd 
L. Jones, Berea, Ohio. 


3:15 to 3:45 
BUSINESS MEETING 


Presiding, Joseph DeBrum, President of the De- 
partment. 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Frances 
Doub North, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Committee Reports. 
5:45 P.M. 


MAIN SOCIAL EVENT 
Business Education Luxury Cruise through San _ 
Francisco Bay and up the Sacramento River to 


the State Capitol. On board the SS Delta 
Queen, Pier 3, San Francisco, 
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‘4 Newest ooks 
Ul 1939 Publications 


YOU'LL LIKE TO WRITE LETTERS. By Young. Students will “learn and like 
it” from the eighty informal pages of this supplementary book on letter writing. Mrs. 
Young has been teaching letter writing for the past twelve years, and when you exam- 
ine this fresh, sparkling treatment you will understand how she makes her students like 
to write letters. The book deals with the principles of letter writing, and gives projects 
at the end of the chapters. You'll enjoy it and so will your students. P.S.—Mrs. Young 
is correspondence supervisor for a well-known business concern, and is instructor of 
business letter writing at the University of Colorado. ................... List Price, $.60 


RESEARCH APPLIED TO BUSINESS EDUCATION. By Haynes and Hum- 
phrey. A “direction finder” for those who are engaged in business education research 
or who are responsible for directing the research of others. In addition to the descrip- 
tion of proved procedures, the volume contains over one hundred abstracts of recent 


worth-while research projects in the business field. Use for summer school. 
List Price, $2.00 


MEDICAL DICTATION SERIES, BOOK I. By Yates. A wealth of medical 
case histories in print, plus a medical shorthand vocabulary and definitions of medical 
terms. This masterful manuscript on a specialized subject was taught prior to publica- 
tion by the author in her school for medical secretaries. It is a thorough preparation for 
the most exacting medical dictation List Price, $1.00 


TRANSCRIPTION ERROR CHARTS. By Ray Abrams. For systematic improve- 
ment of the student's transcription ability you should consider this scientific program. 
The first part is devoted to transcription rules, with abundant illustrations: the second 
part contains charts to be used by the student in the process of finding, correcting, and 
- recording transcription errors. Simple curves reveal the student's progress. List Price, $.60 


FRENCH MANUAL, SECOND EDITION. By Senecal. This new and complete 
revision of Reverend Senecal’s first adaptation of Gregg Shorthand to French is greatly 
improved in teaching effectiveness. This new Manual and “Etudes Graduees de Vitesse 
en Stenographie Gregg,” by Frances A. Lippman, form a combination that makes it pos- 
sible to acquire a superior skill for writing French in shorthand List Price, $1.50 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago SanFrancisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 
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Cansler Appointed to 
Teaching Fellowship 


Russell N. Cansler has secured a leave 
of absence from Haverstraw High School, 
Haverstraw, New York, for the year 
1939-1940. He has received an appoint- 
ment to a teaching fellowship at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh for next year and 
expects to work at his new post for his 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Mr. Cansler is a graduate of Bowling 
Green College of Commerce and Atlanta 
Law School and has taken work at West- 
ern Kentucky State Teachers College, 


Mr. Cansler 


Columbia University Teachers College 
and New York University. He received 
his Master’s degree on June 7th at the 
commencement exercises of New York 
University in New York City. Mr. 
Cansler held teaching positions at Rome, 
Georgia and Atlanta, Georgia before going 
to Haverstraw. He will assume his duties 
at the University of Pittsburgh on July 
6, beginning with the summer session and 
continuing through the next year. 


e 
Mr. Kuykendall Changes Position 


Dean W. Kuykendall of Fort Worth, 
Texas, has recently been elected to the 
position of instructor in commercial edu- 
cation at Iowa State Teachers College. 
His teaching duties will be in the secre- 
tarial and office machines fields. He will 
begin his new duties September 1, 1939. 

Mr. Kuykendall received his Bachelors 
degree from the University of Nebraska 
and his Masters degree from the Univer- 
sity of Texas at which institution he has 
also completed the residence requirements 
for the Ph.D. degree. He has also studied 
at the Fort Worth Evening College of 
Texas Christian University, University 
of Alabama, Louisiana State University, 
University of California and the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. His teaching 
experience includes six years of experience 
in the high schools of Lincoln, Nebraska 
and Fort Worth, Texas and an equal 
number of years part-time teaching at 
Texas Christian Univ ersity, University 
of Alabama, University of Texas and the 
Fort Worth Evening College. During 
the summer session of 1938 he held the 
position of full time instructor in educa- 
tion at the University of Texas. 

Mr. Kuykendall is a former state typ- 
ing champion and his business experience 
includes one year as court reporter, two 


JUNE, 1939 


years as secretary to a large architectural 
organization, one year as part-time sec- 
retary to the school of journalism at the 
University of Nebraska and one summer 
as assistant to the president of the Texas 
Technological College. He has contributed 
numerous articles to professional educa- 
tional journals. 
e 


Mr. Holtsclaw Honored 


A dinner honoring James L. Holtsclaw, 
a leading commercial educator in the 
Detroit public schools for the past thirty 
years was given by teachers and other 
friends of Mr. Holtsclaw at the Hotel 
Fort Shelby, the evening of June 3. 

Mr. Holisclaw is supervising principal 
of commercial education; director of sec- 
retarial science, Wayne University ; and 
principal of the High School of Com- 
merce, Detroit. 

He began his career in Detroit at Cass 
Technical High as a teacher of commer- 
cial subjects and mathematics. He was 
made director of the High School of 
Commerce in 1912, when this school was 


Mr. Holtsclaw 


a part of the Cass High School. In 1918, 
the High School of Commerce was 
organized as a separate school, and he 
was selected as its principal. In 1923 he 
was made supervising principal of com- 
mercial education and continued as _prin- 
cipal of the High School of Commerce 
and East Commerce High. 

Mr. Holtsclaw received his Bachelor’s 
degree from Mount Union College. He 
has taken special work at Harvard Uni- 
versity and the University of Chicago. 

He has served as president of the 
N.E.A. Department of Business Educa- 
tion, president of the National Commer- 
cial Teachers Federation, and as associate 
editor of THE JouRNAL oF BUSINESS 
Epucation. He has written numerous 
articles for magazines, has appeared on 
many convention programs, and is the 
co-author of a textbook on record keep- 
ing. 


Mr. Springman Changes Position 


J. C. Springman has resigned his posi- 
tion as director of commercial education 
in Pontiac, Michigan, to join the faculty 
of Michigan State Normal College, at 
Ypsilanti. In his new position he will have 
a prominent part in the development of a 
commercial teacher-training department. 


Woodside Joins South-Western 
Publishing Company Staff 


Claude W. Woodside, until recently 
the treasurer of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation, has been appointed 
field representative of South-\Vestern 
Publishing Company for Western Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia. His resig- 
nation as treasurer of the Federation was 
reported in the May issue of this maga- 
zine. 

Mr. Woodside has taught in the School 
of Education, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, for the past 


Mr. Woodside 


five vears. Before going to the University 
of Pittsburgh he was head of the com- 
mercial department at State Preparatory 
School, Boulder, Colorado, for seven 
years and taught in the commercial de- 
partment of the high school at Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma, for three years. He has been 
on the summer school faculty of the 
University of Colorado, Boulder, for eight 
years. 

Mr. Woodside received his B.A. degree 
from Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion and his Masters degree from the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Mr. Stokes Heads New School 


Paul A. Stokes, for more than sixteen 
years identified with commercial educa- 
tion in New York, Maryland and Virginia, 
has recently opened the Monumental 
Business College in Baltimore, Maryland. 
The school, equipped with the latest school 
facilities offers to young men and women 
a wide variety of courses in both the 
day and night sessions. 

Mrs. Clara Howell Stokes is associated 
with Mr. Stokes in the operation of the 
school as secretary-treasurer. Mrs. 
Stokes, formerly on the faculty of the 


Virginia College, Richmond, Virginia, 
will supervise the teaching staff. 
e 


Shuster Changes Position 


Oscar C. Shuster has been appointed 
manager of King’s Business College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Mr. Shuster has been connected with 
the Strayer-Bryant & Stratton School of 
Baltimore for more than twenty years, 
having served as vice-president of that 
institution for the past ten years. 
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Distributive Education 
in Oklahoma 


Miss Nina Clover, Assistant State Su- 
pervisor in Charge of Distributive Edu- 
cation in Oklahoma, recently added three 
itinerant instructors to her staff; Miss 
Helen Jane Modrall, F. V. Unzicker and 
Max D. Snider. The teacher- -training is 
carried on in connection with the School 
of Commerce of Oklahoma A. & 
College. 

A graduate of the Research Bureau for 
Retail Training of the University of 
Pittsburgh, Miss Clover has had twelve 
years experience in organizing cooperative 
retail selling and evening school classes. 
For the past two years she has been As- 
sistant State Supervisor, in charge of 
Distributive Education in the Stillwater 
office of the State Division of Vocational 
Trades and Industries, which department 
is under the general supervision of Mr. 
L. K. Covelle, State Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Education. 

Miss Modrall received a Master’s de- 
gree from New York University School 
of Retailing. She has had two years ex- 
perience in the personnel and _ training de- 
partments of various types of stores. She 
teaches textiles, fashion merchandising, 
retail salesmanship, and merchandise in- 
formation. 

In addition to being a graduate of In- 
diana State Teachers College, Mr. Un- 
zicker has had two years graduate work 
at the University of Chicago. He has had 
ten years experience in teaching adult 
evening classes. He handles classes in re- 
tail selling, covering such topics as sug- 
gestive selling, leadership qualities and 
their development, and selling problems. 

Mr. Snider holds a Master’s degree 
from the University of Illinois in adver- 
tising and marketing and has had two 
vears business experience in advertising 
work. He teaches classes in advertising, 
discussing such topics as the writing of 
sales letters, planning direct-by-mail 
campaign, principles of effective advertis- 
ing copy and retail store advertising. 


Burdett College 
Sixtieth Anniversary Celebration 


The sixtieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of Burdett College, Boston, was 
fittingly celebrated at Hotel Bradford in 
that city on April 17. C. A. Burdett’s 
Commercial School was founded in 1879 
by Charles A. Burdett and Fred H. 
Burdett. 

C. Fred Burdett, the son and nephew of 
the founders, is now president of the 
college. 


Joyce To Continue Studies 


The Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, has granted George M. Joyce, 
director of the comniercial department, 
a leave of absence so he may continue his 
studies at the University of Pittsburgh 
next September. He has a teaching fellow- 
ship and will work under Professor D. D. 
Lessenberry. 
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Honor Society Recognizes Paul 


J. I. Kinman, President, Kinman Bus: 
ness University, Spokane, Washington, 
reports that Richard Paul, High School, 


Anamosa, Iowa, has won recognition in. 


the International Honor Society for 
Business Education by typewriting at the 
rate of 70 net words per minute. 


. Paul 


Mr. Paul describes his success as 
follows: 


“JT feel that much of my success in typing is 
due to rather a novel idea on the part of my 
typing instructor, Miss Inez McCall. Last year 
she drew a large map of the United States on 
brown paper and cut some airplanes from some 
orange paper. She announced that for the next 
month or so we should concentrate on reducing 
errors and that for every test with no errors 
our airplane, we each had one, would be moved 
200 miles across the map towards San Francis- 
co, for one error 150 miles, etc. This contest 
not only promoted rhythm in typing but also in- 
creased ccncentration., 

“One great advantage I have had is being able 
to practice for two periods a day. The first I 
usually spend on rhythm drills, concentration and 
the mechanical aspects of typing; and the second 
I spend working on speed tests and my regular 
class work. In my tests I always try to work 
for accuracy rather than speed.” 


International Society for 
Business Education 


The International Society for Business 
Education has more than 2,500 individual 
and collective members. society 
holds triennial congresses in Amsterdam, 
London, Prague, and Berlin, and offers 
economic courses every year in various 
European countries. 

The 1939 economic course will be of- 
fered in Sweden; for 1940, in Hungary; 
and in 1941, in connection with the Con- 
gress of the Society, in Rumania. 

The Society publishes a semi-annual 
International Review for Business Edu- 
cation, which is sent to members. The 
Review is published in French, German, 
Italian, and English. An outstanding is- 
sue was “A Comparative Study of Busi- 
ness Education in Various Countries.” 

Individual membership for one year 
is $1; for three years, $2.50. The price 
of the comparative study mentioned above 
is $1.25. Remittances may be sent to Dr. 
Herbert A. Tonne, Secretary of the 
American Office of the Association, at 
New York University, Washington 
Square, New York, New York. 


Packard School Registered 
as Business Institute 


The Packard School, New York City, 
recently announced that the school has 
been formally registered and approved 
by the New York State Education De- 
partment as a business institute. A busi- 
ness institute is defined as “an_ incor- 
porated institution offering a course of 
study of at least two academic years in 
length in subjects beyond the secondary 
school level, generally recognized as 
necessary or desirable for entry into one 
or more of the business vocations such 
as advertising, banking, business a:min- 
istration, credit granting, marketing, sec- 
retaryship, selling and shorthand report- 
ing, but not excluding other business 
vocations.” 

Louis A. Rice, former assistant in 
secondary education in the New Jersey 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
is principal and president of the hoard 
of directors of The Packard School. 


Eckhoff Succeeds Washburn 


Harry C. Eckhoff, who has taught in 
the commercial department of Fremont 
High School, Oakland, California, for 
two years, will replace E. E. Washburn, 
whose retirement as head of the com- 
mercial department of that school was 
— in the May issue of this maga- 


"hic. Eckhoff has had teaching experi- 
ence jin the high schools at Orland, Oak- 
land, and Vallejo, California. He_ has 
also taught in the Gallatin County High 
School, Bozeman, Montana, and in the 
Hall School of Commerce, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. For several years, Mr. Eckhoff 
has been transportation representative for 
the Yellowstone Transportation Company, 
Yellowstone National Park. 

The degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Commerce and Economics was awarded 
Mr. Eckhoff in 1924. He has also done 
graduate work in business education at 
the University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. 

e 


Mr. Dame Awarded Degree 


J. Frank Dame, an instructor in business 
subjects in the Upper Darby Senior High 
School, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, has 
been awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Education by Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, where he is a special lecturer on 
commercial education. Dr. Dame received 
his Bachelor’s degree from New York 
University and his Master’s degree from 
Temple University. 


Degree Conferred on Mr. Sanford 


Central Normal College, Danville, 
Indiana, has conferred on W. S. Sanford, 
president of Sanford Brown Business Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Missouri, the degree of 
Doctor of Pedagogy. Dr. Sanford is 
president of the Private Schools Depart- 
ment of the National Commercial Teach- 
ers Federation. 
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Federation Editorial Board 


Ivan E. Chapman, president of the 
National Commercial Teachers Federa- 
tion, recently announced the appointment 
of members of the editorial board of 
the Federation Yearbook for the coming 


ear. 
j Dr. McKee Fisk, Professor of Com- 
mercial Education, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, has been 
appointed editor-in-chief. Dr. Fisk has 
previously assisted in the preparation of 
the Business Education Digest and the 
Yearbook for 1939. He is eminently 
qualified for his new work because of his 
previous contributions to business educa- 
tion. He has been in charge of the recon- 
struction of the commercial curriculum 
in the state of Oklahoma. His department 
has regularly published a_ bulletin on 
business education for the state of Okla- 
homa. He has been a regular contributor 
to many educational magazines and has 
appeared on many state and national edu- 
cational programs. 

The other appointments to the editorial 
board are as follows: Louis A. Rice, 
principal, The Packard School, New York 
City; Ernest A. Zelliot, director of com- 
niercial education, Des Moines Public 
Schools; Albert E. Bullock, principal, 
Metropolitan High School, Los Angeles, 
California, and Miss Irma _ Ehrenhardt, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 

The 1939 Yearbook was published under 
the specific title of “Indices of Good 
Teaching.” Copies may be obtained by 
non-members for $2.50 a copy. Orders 
for the Yearbook should be sent to the 
secretary, J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. 

e 


New Jersey Salesmanship Syllabus 


The Commercial Teachers Association 
of New Jersey is sponsoring a series of 
syllabi in commercial work for use in 
New Jersey schools. The State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction is providing 
for the publication of these syllabi. One 
of the recent bulletins published is that 
concerned with salesmanship. Charles W. 
Hamilton of the State Department has 
been responsible for the general organiza- 
tion of the work. This particular bul- 
letin was organized by Ward B. Gedney, 
Central High School, Trenton, New Jer- 
sey; Elvin F. Ferris, Woodrow Wilson 
High School; W eehawken, New Jersey; 
Samuel I. Hecht, East Side C. & M. I 
High School, Newark, New Jersey; 
Lloyd H. Jacobs, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, New Jersey; and Guy P. 
Wharton, Haddon Heights High School, 
Haddon Heights, New Jersey. 

The commercial teachers of New Jersey 
are to be congratulated for making avail- 
able to teachers such splendid material. 
Copies may be secured at 25 cents a copy 
by writing to Charles W. Hamilton, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. 


Occupational Information 


An occupational advisory system has 
been developed by Science Research As- 
sociates including Vocational Trends, a 
monthly magazine; research monographs ; 
bibliographical guides ; a reprint service; 
and a set of basic plans and outlines for 
community participation to be published 
quarterly. Science Research Associates 
are located at 600 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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“Enduring Values” 


Mr. Charles G. Reigner, president of 
the H. M. Rowe Company, is well known 
as one of the best friends of business edu- 
cation. During the past twenty-four years 
Mr. Reigner has contributed twenty-four 
books for the use of students in schools 
and colleges. He has decided to begin 
his ‘twenty-fifth year as an author by pre- 
senting a book of entirely different char- 
acter—Enduring Values—a series of stim- 
ulating essays. Each essay is just a page 
in length; on the facing page will be 
found one of Mr. Reigner’s poems which 
develops and gives poetic expression to 
the underlying theme of the essay. The 
list price of the book is $2.00. The H. M. 
Rowe Company, Baltimore, is the pub- 
lisher. The typography is fascinating and 
the print is in keeping with the theme of 
the book. 


Educational Film Catalog 


A supplement to the Educational Film 
Catalog has just been published. This 
supplement is the last but one before the 
publication of the new edition of the 
Catalog which is published for people 
who want to learn quickly and easily 
where to find films on any given subject. 

In Part I films are listed by subject and 
by title. Thus, if interested in anv par- 
ticular film it is an easy matter to find 
out whether or not it is listed in this 
catalog of selected films. Part I refers 
the film user to Part II where running 
time is given, also the width, whether the 
film is sound or silent, and purchase and 
rental prices. Here also is indicated where 
the film may be secured, where it has 
been used successfully, whether or not 
there is any teaching help to accompany it 
and just what subject matter it contains. 

The catalog is published by the H. W. 
Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, 
New York, N. Y 


Know Your Typewriter 


A motion — of the typewriter— 
for use by schools, business offices and 
clubs—has been recently made available 
by the Harmon Foundation, New York 
City. Know Your Typewriter is a three- 
reel, 16 millimeter, silent film, which may 
be rented or purchased. 

The film demonstrates the typewriter as 
an essential to modern life—in business, 
trades, the school, and the home. It em- 
phasizes the need for a systematic ap- 
proach to the learning of touch typing. 

Information concerning rental or pur- 
chase of the film, and program sugges- 
tions for its use may be obtained from 
the Division of Visual Experiment, Har- 
mon Foundation, 140 Nassau Street,- New 
York, N.Y. 


Consumer Education Publication 


A News Letter, official publication ot 
the Institute for Consumer Education, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, is 
published monthly, except July, August 
and September. Helen Dallas is the edi- 
tor, and Dr. John M. Cassels is the direc- 
tor. The paper is intended for classroom 
use and may be obtained by writing to the 
editorial offices, Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. The subscription price is 
25 cents a year. 


Oklahoma Conference 


Oklahoma A. & M. College at Stillwater 
is making final preparations for the annual 
summer conference, which will be held 
June 16 and 17 in cooperation with the 
Oklahoma Commerce Teachers’ Federa- 
tion. “Progressive Practices in Improving 
Instruction in Business Education” has 
been chosen as the general theme for the 
conference. 

A number of out-of-state leaders are to 
take part in the program. Included are: 
Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, Charles E. Zoubek, 
W. Harmon Wilson, Lloyd L. Jones, V. 
E. Breidenbaugh, Dr. Clyde M. Hill, Nora 
A. Stosz, Dr. W. Virgil Cheek, Walter F. 
Shaw, and Clyde W. Humphrey. 


Louisiana Business Conference 


Under the direction of Dr. Karl E. Ash- 
burn, head of the Department of Eco- 
nomics and Business Administration of 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafay- 
ette, the Department conducted its First 
Annual Business and Commercial Confer- 
ence on May 6. 

The luncheon speaker at the conference 
was Victor Schoffelmayer, business and 
agricultural editor of The Dallas News, 
who spoke on “The Business Life of So- 
viet Russia.” Mr. Schoffelmayer recently 
returned from a tour of Russia, where he 
studied its economic and social conditions. 
Other distinguished speakers on the pro- 
gram were W. P. Reymond, Jr., personnel 
manager of the Standard Oil Company of 
Louisiana; Dean James B. Trant, College 
of Commerce, Louisiana State University ; 
Frank A. Godchaux, Jr., president, Louisi- 
ana State Rice Milling Company; and Dr. 
J. C. Van Kirk, Tulane University. 

e 


Montana Conference 


The second annual Conference and Busi- 
ness Exhibit was conducted by the busi- 
ness and secretarial science departments 
of Northern Montana College, Havre, 
Montana, April 7 and 8. The principal 
speaker at the Saturday morning and. Sat- 
urday luncheon meetings was Dr. E. G. 
Blackstone, professor of business educa- 
tion, University of Southern California. 

Interesting and instructive demonstra- 
tions of various machines were given by 
representatives of the equipment compa- 
nies during the conference. 


e 
Indiana Contest 


The eighteenth annual Indiana state 
commercial contest was held recently at 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana. More than 1,000 students, rep- 
resenting 150 high schools throughout the 
state, participated. 


e 
Taylor School Sponsors Contest 


The Taylor School, Philadelphia, held 
its annual typewriting contest on May 20. 
Individual, county and state prizes were 
awarded to winning contestants. Special 
prizes were offered in an accuracy test 
and in a one-minute test. 

e 


Illinois Association Elects 


At the meeting of the Illinois Business 
Schools Association, held at the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, April 21 and 
22, the following officers were re-elected 
for the coming year: I. Gresham, 
president; D. L. Musselman, vice presi- 
dent; J. H. Cox, secretary and treasurer. 
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Order Suggestions 


Nichols 


JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING 
FOR ECONOMIC LIVING 


Written from a broad experience with young people 
this book gives thorough training in the sound 
economic principles underlying personal and group 
living. Its live, unaffected style appeals to boys and 
girls. It develops business skills, emphasizes proper 
business attitudes and offers vocational preparation. 
685 pages. Prices, $1.72 Workbooks, Manuals, Tests 


Wikdall-Thompson-Keenly 
THE TRAINING OF A SECRETARY 


“A good secretarial position” looms large in the 
ambitions of young people today—it holds such 
possibilities for advancement! In order to arrive, 
however, super-ability is necessary. This book offers 
thorough training in all the important techniques 
now required: office duties, paper-work procedures, 
construction of business letters, dictation and trans- 
cription, methods of communication, filing and filing 
devices, telephone, gathering data, meeting people, 
business organization, personality, secretarial etiquette, 
business ethics, manners, dress and appearance, health, 
etc. 465 pages Price, $1.72 


Reich and Siegler 
CONSUMER GOODS 


—How to Know and Use Them 


A basic text in consumer education for use in com- 
mercial and home-economics courses. It offers an 
amazing fund of information on methods of judging 
and testing the genuineness of the goods and com- 
modities of daily life with hints for their proper care. 
538 pages Price, $1.96 


Siegler 


CONSUMER PROBLEMS 
—A Workbook for Consumer Goods 


In this well-constructed and comprehensive workbook 
detailed exercises bring the textbook information into 
the student’s personal experience and aid him in 
keeping his expenditures in proportion with his in- 
come. 174 pages $0.48 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


REVISED 


CONSTRUCTIVE 
ACCOUNTING 


For Beginning Students 
Direct—Logical—Thorough 


The vital importance of a sound and practical 
early training is generally recognized, and it is 
in this that Walton Constructive Accounting 
offers a fundamental and specific advantage. 


The lectures are clearly written, the various 
subjects are treated in logical sequence and the 
reason upon which each principle is based is 
fully stated. Procedure is definitely outlined, 
step by step and fully illustrated. 
Walton Constructive Accounting has 
proved effective in scores of outstanding 
institutions where a strong accounting 
department is desired. 


We will gladly send this revised edition of 
Constructive Accounting for ninety days’ examina- 
tion upon request. 


328 South Michigan Avenue 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Chicago, Iil. 


TABS HAVE THE 
NATURAL READING 
ANGLE OF 45° 


Inserts are remov- 

able, making pos- 

sible unlimited 
expansion. 


ANGULAR CELLULOID TAB GUIDES 
ARE EASY TO SEE—EASY TO FIND 


Angular celluloid tab guides look you straight in the eye. 
Tabs are set at the easily read angle of 45°—there is no stoop- 
ing or pushing contents of drawer about in order to read labels. 
They save work, prevent wear and tear on guides and folders, 
prevent filing fatigue—speed up filing and finding. 


Ask our local dealer to show you angular celluloid tab guides 
or write direct to us for additional information. 


Globe-Wernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 


New York—Cincinnati—Chicago—Boston—Atlanta—Dallas—San Francisco 
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RESEARCH APPLIED TO BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION, by Benjamin R. Haynes and 
, Clyde W. Humphrey, New York: The 
Gregg Publishing Company, 218 p. 


This book is a notable contribution to 
the literature of business education. The 
first part of the book gives us a succinct 
but thoroughly adequate statement of the 
principles of research as applied to busi- 
ness education. Sound criteria are given 
for the formulation of research and for 
the evaluation of research contributions. 
The various methods of research such as 
library research, statistical, survey, activ- 
ity analysis, case study, experiment tech- 
nique, philosophical researches and com- 
binations of methods are splendidly pre- 
sented. Statistical techniques are outlined. 


The suggestions for collection and 
classification of data and for the report- 
ing of research findings is unusually good. 

The second part of the book is a series 
of over fifty abstracts of selected re- 
search studies in the field of business edu- 
cation. These studies give a good over- 
view of the present status of research in 
business education and give excellent 
samples of types of research studies. 
Teachers and students of graduate work 
in business education will find this book 
most helpful. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN TEACHING OF SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS, by Homer 
B. Reed, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
678 p. $3.25. 


The author seeks in this book to make 
application of the contributions of the 
sciences of psychology and of education 
to the problems of the study and_ the 
teaching of secondary-school subjects. 
Four principles of learning are presented 
as fundamental: “Organization or the 
perception of meaning; practice; adjust- 
ment to individual difference; and moti- 
vation. These principles are applied to 
English composition, English literature, 
foreign language, typewriting, social 
studies, mathematics, science. A valuable 
service is performed for teachers in the 
collection and summary of widely 
scattered researches in the various fields 
of learning included. Business education 
teachers will find the discussion of type- 
writing worth the book. ‘Here in two 
compact chapters is presented a summary 
of the significant studies of typewriting 
learning to date. 

An excellent statement is made con- 
cerning practice, emphasizing a very dif- 
ferent point of view from that conveyed 
by the terms “repetition” and “drill.” 
“To practice effectively the learner should 
know the goal to be reached by his 
efforts; he should have some idea of the 
method of attack; he should have knowl- 
edge of the results of his efforts; and 
he should have frequent summaries of 
his progress.” 


JUNE, 1939 


The material is carefully documented, 
and at the same time is written in an 
easiiy readable style. Bus.iess teachers 
will find the discussion of foreign 
language as a means of mastering 
English not only enlightening, but actu- 
ally entertaining. 


BETTER BUSINESS LETTERS, by Paul V. 
Sheehan, Boston: Benj. Sanborn & 
Company, 371 p. $1.48. 


This publication is a manual for busi- 
ness letter writing plus a handbook of 
business English. Its simplicity should 
make it suitable for high-school use. 

Five chapters of this text are devoted 
to principles of good business letter writ- 
ing. Planning a letter is one of the topics; 
effectiveness in letter writing is another, 
while form is a third. Fifteen chapters 
are devoted to various types of business 
communications, each of which is well 
illustrated with actual business corre- 
spondence. 

The handbook is organized as a separate 
part of the text. Part I deals with the 
basic principles in the use of English and 
their application to business letter writing. 
Punctuation is included and so is a spelling 
list of troublesome words. Part II treats 
of legal restrictions to letter writing. It 
is a discussion of contracts, acceptances, 
counter offers, libel, defenses, extortion, 
and lotteries in their relation to various 
kinds of business letters. 

Teachers will be especially interested in 
the amount of material available in this 
text in the form of problems and exer- 
cises for student use. 


THE UNITED STATES AT WORK, by 
Maude C. Martin and Clyde E. Cooper, 
thee D. C. Heath and Company, 670 
p. $1.96. 


A splendid junior high school text in 
geography which emphasizes the econom- 
ic aspects of the subject. Section One 
deals with our surroundings and how 
they help make us what we are. The 
work is correlated with history by show- 
ing how our geographic environment af- 
fected American history. Then follow 
sections on the East, South, Middle West 
and the West. A final section discusses 
the extent to which we are dependent upor 
foreign trade and correlates with econ- 
omics in its consideration of what bases 
there are in American life for steady em- 
ployment. 

The illustrative material is well related 
to the text. While the problems are set 
up in simple fashion, they require thinking 
on the part of the student and as such 
should help stimulate interest. Each sec- 
tion of the book is organized into a fun- 
Ccamental geographic question which the 
text and illustrations help answer. Teach- 
ers of elementary business will find that 
the work in this text relates in realistic 
fashion to their own subject. 


CONSUMER SCIENCE, by Alfred H. Haus- 
rath and John H. Harms, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 692 p. $2.40. 


Since science is a required subject in 
most secondary schools it is encouraging 
to note the increased interest in making 
science instruction more interesting to the 
student. The emphasis on consumer uses 
in scientific facts shown in this book is to 
be commended. The book is primarily in- 
tended for students who do not take the 
regular science courses. It provides full 
treatment of important principles. Major 
stress is placed on those sciences which 
are involved in the production of com- 
modities bought by the ordinary citizen. 
It deals with such topics as: What is a 
good lubricant for automobiles?, Do you 

get the most out of your electric lights ?, 

The material presented in this book 
correlates excellently with the work in 
consumer education being given by busi- 
ness teachers but definitely does not dupli- 
cate this work. Teachers of business sub- 
jects should make themselves thoroughly 
familiar with the contents of such books 
as these so that they may relate their work 
to that being done in the field of science. 

e 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ECONOMICS (Third 
Edition), by Paul F. Gemmill, New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 633 p. $3.00. 


For almost a decade Fundamentals of 
Economics has been a leading textbook for 
the semester course in economics. The 
third edition of this popular text, which 
has been entirely reset, brings the subject 
matter completely up to date, and makes it 
better adapted to the needs of the first 
course in economics than ever before. 

The most striking quality of Fundamen- 
tals of Economics has always been the 
simple, lucid, and concrete way in which 
the difficult concepts of economics are ex- 
plained and illustrated. New features of 
the present edition include separate chap- 
ters on Distribution and on Imperfect 
Competition, and an entirely new one on 
Consumption. The questions prob- 
lems provided for each chapter add great- 
ly to the usefulness of the text in the 
classroom. 

e 


SECRETARIAL EFFICIENCY, by Frances 
Avery Faunce and Frederick G. Nichols, 

» New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 601 p. College Edition, 
$2.75. (Trade Edition, $3.50, is also 
available) . 


With an emphasis on the “how” and 
the “why” of secretarial activities, in 
addition to the “what”, this new text in 
secretarial training presents basic prin- 
ciples and efficient practices as they func- 
tion in the daily work of a secretary. 

In Secretarial Efficiency, the authors 
have emphasized the fact that the secre- 
tary must understand each individual: 
transaction in terms of all the related 
activities of her position and of the 
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factors 
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full review | 


@ At completion of multiplication 
a quick glance checks accuracy 
of all operator-set factors. Corrections 
may bemade, if needed, without clearing 
or resetting entire multiplier. 


@ This unique feature also checks post- 
ing and transcribing, if entries are made 
to final work from the three dials of the 
ACCURACY CONTROLLER, and the 
final work is then checked back with 


posting media. 


@ There are four other vital ele- 
ments of the ACCURACY 
CONTROLLER which are 
just as valuable. They elimi- 
nate need of remembering 
any special manipulations to 
obtain right answers. 


Auditors like Marchant’s unprecedent- 
ed Silent Speed and unchallenged ease 
of operation... but they take their hats 
of to its ACCURACY CONTROLLER. 


COPYRIGHT 1939 MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE CO, 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
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business, and that she must perform her 
duties im terms of a “link sequence” 
from one transaction to another. Herein 
lies the reason for their emphasis of the 
“why” in relation to the “how” and the 
“what” of each link of the chain. 

The orientation of the secretary to her 
position is not complete if she has not 
adjusted her personality to that of her 
employer and other associates. Person- 
ality training is presented in this text as 
an essential part of the training for sec- 
retarial efficiency. 

Seven basic principles are presented 
and developed in their relationship to the 
work of a secretary: 


1. Work must be put through in the proper 
order regardless of the order in which the 
separate tasks first present themselves. 

. Everything should be correct. 
The majority of statements should be put 
in writing. 

. Whatever 
dated. 

. A single transaction must be carried 
through intelligently from start to finish. 

. Everything must be kept where it can 
readily be found. 

. Confidential matters are confidential. 


is put in writing should be 


Throughout the entire presentation, 
each basic principle and the reason for 
its use is tied very closely to applied 
business practice, in the handling of in- 
structions, correspondence, the telephone, 
callers, filing, and office equipment. 

Secretarial Efficiency is an excellent ref- 
erence for the business office—for the 
secretary striving to succeed, and for the 
stenographer and other office workers 
hoping to find promotion on the job. 
Secretarial Efficiency gives an all-round 
picture of secretarial training to the vo- 
cational counselor. To the college student 
it gives a text through which she can 
integrate her personality, skills, and 
knowledges in terms of vocational under- 
standing. 

Two supplementary teaching aids wii! 
be published soon. A Student’s Expe- 
rience Manual with I’orkbook is one of 
them. It contains seven units based on 
the seven parts of the text. The othe 
is the Teacher's Guide with Key, wit! 
new materials and suggestions for tli 
conduct of the course. 


Better Business Letters, by Paul V. Sheehan, 
Chicago: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 371 p. 
$1.48. 

Building Your Vocabulary, by John G. Gilmartin, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 281 p. $1.12. 

Careers for Women in Journalism, by Iona R. 
Logie, Scranton, Pa.: International Textbook 
Company. 308 p. $2.50. 

College Law (Revised Edition), by P. B. S. Pet- 
ers, Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 470 p. $1.40. 

Commercial Law, by Thomas S. Kerr, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 392 p. $1.60. Teach- 
er’s Manual $.36. 

Consumer Science, by Alfred H, Hausrath and 
John H. Harms, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 692 p. $2.40. 

Developing Facility in English Composition (in 
Secondary Schools), Bulletin 281 of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 16 p. 

Economics — An Introduction to Fundamental 
Problems (Revised Edition), by Augustus H. 
Smith, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 559 p. $1.68. 

Effective Business Correspondence, by Robert R. 
Aurner, Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Co., 629 p. Complete edition, $1.68. An 
abridged edition also available, $1.32. 

Fundamentals of Economics (Third Edition), by 
Paul F. Gemmill, New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 633 p. $3.00. 

How to Choose a Profitable Vocation, by Sum- 
ner Harwood, et al; Cambridge, Mass.: Cam- 
bridge Analytical Service. $1.00. 

Indices of Good Teaching, Fifth Yearbook, 1939, 
of the National Commercial Teachers Federa- 
tion, D. D. Lessenberry, Editor. Copies ob- 
tained from J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. 359 p. $2.50. 

Living With Others, by Laurence B, Goodrich, 
New York: American Book Company, 294 p. 
$1.00. 

New Practical Mathematics, by N. J. Lennes, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 426 p. 
$1.32. 

1939 Commodity Year Book, of the Commodity 
Research Bureau, Inc. of New York. 616 p. 
$7.50. 


Opportunities for Statistical Workers, by Donal: 
E. V. Henderson, Chicago: Science Researc! 
Associates, 56 p. 50 cents. 


Research Applied to Business Education, by 
Benjamin R. Haynes and Clyde W. Hum 
phrey, New York: The Gregg Publishing Com 
pany, 218 p. $2.00. 

Secretarial Efficiency (College Edition), by 
Frances A. Faunce and Frederick G. Nichols, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc 
601 p. $2.75. Trade edition also available, 
$3.50. 

Shorthand—Reading and Dictation Exercises, by 
Edward H. Eldridge, Blanche S. Stickney, and 
Rufus Stickney; New York: American Book 
Company, 442 p. $1.48. 


Teaching about Vocational Life, by Mildred E. 
Lincoln, Scranton, Pa.: International Textbook 
Company, 630 p. $3.50. 


The United States at Work, by Maude C. Mar- 
tin and Clyde E. Cooper. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 670 p. $1.96. 


Transcription Error Charts, by Ray Abrams, 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
61 p. 60 cents. 


What about Yourself? by Paul P. Brainard, Los 
Angeles: H. H. McClure Publishing Company, 
221 p. $2.00. 


The Red, White and Blue in Shorthand 


The RED— 
STAUTZENBERGER 
SHORTHAND 
Ready 60 General Dictation 


Weeks Day School 
16 Weeks Night School 


F R E To Teachers 


or Executives 
Write for illustrated descriptive folder. 


W. H. Stautzenberger Publishing Co. 


317 Huron Street Toledo, Ohio 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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»0.G@ plus service to employers that means 
better opportunities for graduates 
@ It isn’t surprising that graduates 
_familiar with modern office duplicating invariably 7 
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esearch are given preference over those who aren't. 
mn, by Scores of vocational schools are using the new Multi- 
Gu graph Duplicator in their teaching for two major reasons. 
-_— First, Multigraph methods are so widely used in all kinds 
na of offices, because they afford new versatility, new quality, 
ey new economies. Second, graduates have a definite “plus” 
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es The New AUTOMATIC, ELECTRIC Of further importance to schools—the Multigraph 
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‘Heath M U LT i G RA P which is needed for administrative and instruction 
purposes—does it at substantially ower operating cost. 
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*‘Multigraph” is a trade mark registered in the U. S. Patent Office NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR AND GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


$3 3 5 CONVENIENT PAYMENTS ~— use Multigraph Methods profitably. 
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a the typist’s fingers flash 


across the Underwood Champion 
Keyboard. Note the ease with which 
she operates every key. Feel the eager 
responsiveness of the machine as it 
speeds typewritten characters on to the 


page. And then seek the reason in 
Underwood Dual Touch Tuning. 

On the Underwood Master Type- 
writer every one of the forty-two keys 
may be tuned individually to the finger 


that strikes it . . . every one of these 
keys may be adjusted to the touch the 
operator prefers. But, beyond that, 
Underwood Dual Touch Tuning per- 
mits the typist to vary the tension of 
all keys at will by a mere flick of her 
finger and without moving from her 
normal typing position. 

No wonder typists vote the 
Underwood first for ease of touch! 
No wonder so many describe the 


Typewriter Div sien 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
. Adding Machines ... Carbon Paper .. 
. One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.... Sales and 
Service Everywhere. Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


Accounting Machines . . 
and Other Supplies . . 


Typewriters, 
. Ribbons 


WEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS BUILDING 


Underwood Elliott Yisher Company 


Underwood as having the “touch of a 
well tuned piano.” 

The Underwood’s marked ease of 
touch not only means less operating 
fatigue, but increased typing speed, 
better quality of finished work and 
increased typing production. Tele- 
phone our nearest Branch or write to 
headquarters for a free trial. Be sure 
to see the Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Exhibit, New York World’s Fair. 


Underwood 


MASTER TYPEWRITER 


7284 
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